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COMMENT 


Tuk way to win is to work to win, and not to take every- 
thing for granted. We have repeatedly cautioned our readers, 
Republican and Democratic, to postpone their hurrahs until 
the morning of November 7, and not to assume the victory 
of Mr. Hugues at the ballot-box until the votes have been 
counted and returned. If, in September and October, 1896, 
Republicans had been allowed by Mark IIaAnna to abide in 
their fool’s paradise of exultant confidence, W. J. Bryan would 
have been chosen President, or would have come within a hair’s 
breadth of success. Well-informed persons knew, for example, 
that if the Presidential election had taken place in the first 
week of September of the year named, the Democratic nominee 
would have had an excellent chance of carrying McKINLEy’s 
own State—Ohio. What happened? Marx Hanna, who had 
charge of the Republican canvass, perfectly alive to the dan- 
vers of the situation, threw what he himself would have termed 
a tremendous “seare” into the offices and counting-houses 
of eminent Republicans, and obtained the funds indispensable 
for circulating campaign literature and for bringing Repub- 
tican voters to the polls. Not satisfied with what he had done 
in September, he administered a second “scare” late in 
October, and the outcome of the resources thus acquired was 
that throughout the length and breadth of the Union north 
of the Ohio and Potomac he brought almost every Repub- 
lican elector to the ballot-box. Thus and thus only can we 
account for the remarkable fact that in 1896, although Bryan 
received about a million votes more than had ever been cast 
for any Democratic or Republican nominee for the Presidency, 
his opponent beat him by a plurality of 600,000 ballots. In 
the State of New York alone McKiniey had a plurality of 
268,000. 

What occurred in New York at the elections of 1898 and 
1902? In the former contest, although the Republicans, 
remembering the figures for 1896, took for grented that their 
hold on the Empire commonwealth was unshakable, Rooskvett 
won by a plurality of less than 18,000. In other words, a 
change of less than nine thousand votes from one side to the 
other would have cleeted his Democratic opponent. In 1902 
we witnessed the same dangerous effect of overconfidence. 
Two years previously McKintey had obtained the electoral 
votes of New York by a plurality of over 148,000, and conse- 
quently it was assumed that in 1902 OpeLn, the Republican 
nominee for Governor, had what is termed a “cinch.” As 
a matter of fact, he won under the wire by a nose, his plurality 
falling short of 9000, which amounts to saying that a change 
of less than 4500 votes would have beaten him. 

It is worth reealling, too, that in 1898 and 1902, though 
in each instance their nominee for Governor came within a 
hair’s breadth of defeat, the Republicans had no reason to com- 
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plain of any lack of the sinews of war and, particularly, of 
contributions from corporations.” PLarr took care of that mat- 
ter in the first instance; and Piarr and OpreLL combined to 
look after it in the second. As things are at present the Re- 
publican party cannot obtain a dollar directly from corpora- 
tions for the most legitimate and honorable purposes, seeing 
that the State Legislature has made it a penal offence to use 
the money of corporations for political objects. But thouglt 
their principal source of supply has been cut off, the Republican 
campaign managers, speaking through their newspaper organs, 
have done everything in their power to convince Republicans 
of means that individual contributions on their part to cam- 
paign expenses would be superfluous. “We have Hearst 
beaten from the start,” is what these overconfident organs have 
been saying, “and the election on November 6 will merely reg- 
ister a popular decision already fixed upon.” We need not say 
that this kind of talk is not likely to unloosen the purse-strings 
of even the most sincere and generous well-wisher to the Repub- 
lican cause. No man of common sense desires to throw money 
away, and if you keep telling him that you need no help, why 
should he press it upon you? Now the truth is that never was 
money more urgently required for perfectly lawful purposes 
than-in the pending campaign for Governor in the State of 


New York. 


” 


The reasons for this assertion may be stated most con- 
veniently in the form of answers to the following four ques- 
tions. Why does the Democratic campaign committee need 
this year no money to defray the cost of circulating campaign 
literature, and thus bringing home the real issues of the con- 
test to the individual voters? Why did W. R. Hearst want 
the Democratic nomination in addition to that of the Inde- 
pendence League? Why has he thus far spent most of the 
month of October in interior sections of the State, instead of 
in New York city? Finally, what, if any, measures have been 
taken by the Republican campaign managers to’ bring the 
farmer vote to the polls? We begin with the first question: 
Why, for the first time since the organization of their party, 
the Democrats of the State of New York have not needed to 
spend a penny for the distribution of campaign literature. 
Because, not only since the Buffalo convention, but for months 
previously, the Hearst daily newspapers, morning and eve- 
ning, have beenesent gratuitously to every: influential up- 
State elector, Democrat or Republican, while two or more 
copies have been forwarded to every town or village inn or 
cross-road tavern that would receive them. Instead of dry 
pamphlets that few persons would take the trouble to peruse, 
these illustrated ad captandum dailies have been forthcoming 
twice a day. To appreciate the difference between the two 
kinds of campaign ammunition, we should have to compare 
a rusty single-barrelled fowling-piece- with a machine-gun. 
The only practical method of counteracting the hypnotic ef- 
tect of diurnal iteration on the part of the Hearst organs 
was to see to it that anti-Hrarst newspapers, Republican or 
Democratic, flowed into the same centres of loeal opinion in 
even greater volume. We do but state facts when we say 
that not a step was taken in this direction by the Republican 
party until after the adjournment of the Saratoga convention, 
and that scarcely anything has yet been done up to the hour 
when we write. i 

For convenience we pass next to the fourth count in our in- 
dictment against the Republican campaign managers. We are 
telling no secrets out of school when we direct attention to 
the method of bringing out the “ farmer vote ” which has been 
followed for decades by expert Republican politicians. The 
farmer vote, so called, should be sharply distinguished from 
the vote cast in New York city, or the vote cast in cities of the 
second or third class, like Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and 
Albany. It must not be confounded, either, with the vote cast 
in centres of industry like Schenectady, where the union-labor 
influence is preponderant. By “ farmer vote ” we mean the vote 
thrown in the rural districts properly so termed: that is to 
say, districts which contain no town of more than 3000 in- 
habitants, and in which the qualified electors have to travel 
a considerable distance, often amounting to several miles, in 
order to reach a ballot-box. A carefully verified list of all the 
influential farmers, especially of those loeally dignified by 
the title of Squire, has long been one of the most valuable as- 
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sets of the Republican State committee.. Up to the present 
year it has been the custom during decades for a representative 
of that committee to address to each of these rural magnates 
a letter recalling his services in the past and invoking his 
services once more, and requesting him to accept a contribu- 
tion of from fifteen to fifty dollars for the partial defrayment 
of necessary expenses in order that, all normal employments 
and all excuses being put aside, he shall devote the whole of 
election day, and all of the means of transportation and per- 
suasion at his disposal, in order to convey the largest possible 
number of electors to the nearest ballot-box, there to swell the 
Republican vote. 

We do not mean for a moment to imply that the 
check thus forwarded was sent or accepted as a_ bribe. 
On the contrary, well-informed persons know that before the 
local Squire got his voters home again on the evening of elec- 
tion day, he had usually expended at least twice as much out of 
his own pocket as he had received from the State committee. 
His personal disbursements were made gladly, however, be- 
cause he was flattered by the trust reposed in him, and _be- 
cause he was convinced that he would not have been called 
upon unless the cause which he had at heart was believed to 
‘be in jeopardy. This is what is meant by getting out that 
farmer vote on which Republican managers have always relied 
to counterbalance instability and apathy on the part of the 
urban proletariat. Now this year the Republican managers, 
instead of taking the proper measures to bring out the farmer 
vote, have done everything in their power to repel its ex- 
hibition. By boasting that they had Hearst beaten before the 
first gun was fired, they have discouraged individual contribu- 
tions to their campaign chest, and have practically caused the 
local ’Squires to understand that this year their services would 
not be needed or appreciated. This year of all others—when, 
for the first time since 1892, a Democratic nominee has be- 
hind him large pecuniary resources, and the assistance of ex- 
pert politicians who know exactly how to profit by the 
omissions and mistakes of their opponents. 

We turn to the third and fourth questions, namely, Why 
did W. R. Hearst want the Democratic nomination in addi- 
tion to that of the Independence League? and why has he 
thus far spent most of the month of October in interior sec- 
tions of the State instead of in New York city? To show 
why Hearst, though already nominated by his own organiza- 
tion, the Independence League, desired also the endorsement 
of the Buffalo convention it is needful to point out the vital 
difference between the ballot prescribed by the New York 
statute and the Australian, or Massachusetts, ballot. The 
Massachusetts ballot is expressly devised for the purpose of 
making it easy for the least educated and least intelligent 
citizen to express his individual preference for the next oc- 
cupant of every oftice to be filled. The real if not avowed 
purpose of the New York ballot, with the contrivence of which 
ex-Governor Hit is credited, is to make such expression of 
individual preference for particular nominees relatively diffi- 
cult. That the purpose has been attained to a notable extent 
is undisputed. It would be practically impossible for the 
State of New York to present a counterpart of the spectacle 
exhibited in Massachusetts in 1904, when, although the Re- 
publican nominee for President carried the commonwealth 
by a plurality of 92,000, Doucias, the Democratic nominee 
for Governor, obtained a plurality of .36,000. Observation 
of the very different working of the New York ballot hes 
taught campaign managers that only intelligent men can 
undertake with impunity to vote a split ticket, and that 
for the mass of relatively ignorant electors in large urban 
centres the only safe plan is to instruct their followers to vote 
the straight ticket printed under the party emblem. 

That is why Hearst wanted the Democratic nomination, 
although he never intended to merge the Independence League 
in the Democratic party, or even to pay Murpny the compli- 
ment of appearing at the Tammany ratification meeting; and 
although in the Borough of Brooklyn he intended to defy 
McCarren to do his worst against him. He knew that the 
Democratic bosses in the boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, 
and Brooklyn, or in Buffalo and other large up-State cities, 
would, for the sake of their special favorites, named for 
judges, or Representatives in Congress, or State Senators, or 
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members of the Assembly, refrain from issuing genera. orders 
to oppose Hearst at the ballot-box, lest the ordinary voter, in 
a blundering attempt to carry out their will, should vitiate 
his ballot. It has come to be well understood among machine 
politicians in the State of New York that it is in a high 
degree unsafe to allow the average elector to vote anything 
but a straight ticket. Hearst assumed, therefore, that having 
once been nominated for Governor by the Buffalo convention, 
he could count not only on the vote east for him at last year’s 
municipal election, but also cn a large majority of the votes 
given at that time to McCrietian. It was in reliance on this 
assumption that he considered it superfluous to give much 
attention to the city of New York, and made up his mind 
to devote most of his time and energy to the up-State cities 
and towns, which hitherto could generally be depended on to 
farnish Republican majorities. It will have been noted, how- 
ever, that his tour through the “enemy’s country ” has been 
unsuccessful so far as the rural districts and the non- 
manufacturing towns are concerned, and that only in manu- 
facturing centres, where there is a strong labor element, has 
he met with some cneouragement. 


The situation, then, which will confront the Republican 
party in the State of New York during the last week of the 
eampaign is this: Mr. Hearst has greatly underrated the 
numerical importance of those Democrats who have resolved 
to repudiate the nominee of the Buffalo convention. They 
are probably two or three times as numerous as he imagines 
them to be. Moreover, they are intelligent men, who will 
know how to strike out Hearsr’s name without vitiating their 
ballots. Hearst, therefore, must abandon the hope of securing 
in the city of New York anything like the aggregate of the 
votes that were cast for McCLELLAN a year ago. He knows 
also that he cannot retain all of the votes cast ‘for him per- 
sonally at that time. Under the cireumstances, he foresees 
that while in any event he looks forward to a considerable 
plurality in the city of New York, he cannot be elected Gov- 
ernor unless he ean cut down materially the up-State plurality 
given to OpELL in 1902. This he cannot do if during the last 
week of the campaign the Republican managers. will take 
efficient measures to bring out the Republican farmer vote. 
The loss which Hrarst will unquestionably sustain from the 
defection of intelligent Democrats throughout the State might 
conceivably be counterbalanced by the gain of Republican 
workmen in manufacturing centres. Under such possible 
conditions, the duty of Republican managers is patent. They 
must see to it that the whole of the Republican rural vote 
is delivered at the ballot-box. Whether they shall have per- 
formed or neglected this duty an inspection of the election 
returns will show; and they will be held to a stern account 
if Hueues fails to attain such an overwhelming plurality 
as shall consign Hearst definitely to private life. The plu- 
rality is there, and it is the duty of Wooprurr and his eol- 
leagues on the Republican Executive Committee to deliver it. 
Faithful are the warnings of a friend. We speak earnestly 
because we feel deeply. It is not enough to beat Hearst as 
OvELL and Roosrtvett beat their Democratic opponents in 
1902 and 1898 respectively. Such a victory would be a Pyrrhiec 
one, and would simply embolden Hearst to pretend that he 
was counted out and to try again. To dispose of Hearst 
finally he must be buried out of sight. 


Mr. WituiamM J. Bryan, in his Commoner, has given a sort 
of endorsement to Mr. Hearst’s candidacy for the Governor- 
ship of New York, although President Roosrveit thus far has 
refrained carefully from any overt interference with a State 
election. The endorsement of Hrarst by Bryan must be ac- 
counted a remarkable exhibition of magnanimity, in view of 
the attempts notoriously made by friends of Hearst to pre- 
vent the approval of Bryan’s candidacy for the Presidency by 
the State conventions held in New York, Massachusetts, and 
elsewhere. Mr. Bryan’s pretext for interposition is that a 
national issue is really involved in the pending contest for the 
Governorship of New York. That issue was framed, Mr. 
Bryan says, two years ago by Judge Parker when, near the 
close of the struggle for the Presidency, he charged the Re- 
publican national committee with the acceptance of money 
from corporations for the purpose of defeating the Democratic 
nominee. Mr. Bryan fails to see, first, that the issue is dead 
so far as the State of New York is concerned; and, secondly, 
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that if it could be regarded as alive Mr. Hearst would not 
have a claim to benefit by it. In the first place the Republican 
party, which controlled the New York Legislature during the 
political year now drawing to an end, caused or sanctioned 
the enactment of a statute making it a penal offence to con- 
tribute the funds of corporations for political objects. It fol- 
lows that, ostensibly at least, the Republican party has done 
its best to clear its skirts from responsibility for the abuse of 
which Judge Parker rightly complained. 

‘Secondly, the conservative Democrats whom Judge PARKER 
represented, and in whose name was made the vehement pro- 
test against the wrongful use of corporation funds, constitute 
the very element of the Democratic party in the State of New 
York which protests against the nomination made in Buffalo 
und utterly repudiates the candidacy of Hearst. This upright, 
sober-minded, and conservative element of the Democracy, 
which, for the last two years, has tried to safeguard the purity 
of elections from the improper use of corporate money, not in 
New York alone, but throughout the Union, was disposed cor- 
dially to accept Mr. Bryan as the nominee of the Democracy 
for the oftice of Chief Magistrate in 1908, until he made the 
mistake of advocating the Federal ownership of railways; and 
might even yet condone that error if Mr. Bryan would acknowl- 
edge that the suggestion was put forward by him tentatively in 
his capacity of a private citizen, and that he had no intention 
of forcing it upon the next Democratic national convention. 
The truth is that as things stand to-day—with an interval 
still separating us from November 6—Mr. Bryan has no 
dangerous rival in his own party for the Presidency, though he 
would have one if Mr. I[earst should chance to gain by a fluke 
the Governorship of New York, or should come so near it that 
he could profess with some plausibility to have been defrauded 
of his just rights by the officials whose business it is to report 
the votes. We hold, in a word, that Mr: Bryan had no ad- 
equate cause for his public endorsement of Hearst. In our 
opinion—and we think in that of many former opponents, 
who during the last year have begun to look with considerable 
esteem and sympathy on Mr. Bryan—he would have done 
well to follow the example set by Mr. Roosevett, by avoiding 
the slightest semblance of intervention in the State election ‘of 
New York. 








Anti-Herarst literature is being sent out by Democrats to 
300,000 Democratic voters of New York State from the old 
headquarters of the State Democratic committee at Albany. 
The Albany headquarters were established by Mr. Davin B. 
Hitt in 1902. Mr. Tlitt paid the rent up to May 1, 1905. 
Since then the chief rent-payer has been ex-Mayor Osporne, 
of Auburn, in whose name the lease now stands. Mr. WILLarp, 
in charge of the headquarters, has a list of 300,000 New York 
Democrats, prepared in 1904, and other valuable lists. Noth- 
ing has been doing at the Albany branch headquarters since 
the Buffalo convention until last week, when an executive 
committee, headed by Mr. OssorNneE and including nine other 
members of the Albany conference, issued an appeal for funds 
“to promote Democratic principles, and the emancipation of 
the Democratie party from a control hostile to those prin- 
ciples,” and for “the election of regular Democratic candi- 
dates on local tickets.” The committee at once began work 
to forward these laudable purposes by the distribution of lit- 
erature suitable to accomplish them. Mr. Ossorne is chair- 
The seeretary is Mr. J. N. Caruisze, 
late secretary of the Democratic State «ommittee. Other 
members who signed the appeal are W. F. Banka, of Roches- 
ter, lately treasurer of the Democratic State committee, F. L. 
Barst, of Buffalo, M. Z. Haven, of Syracuse, J. L. DELEHANTY, 
of Albany, C. A. Parker, FE. Hf. Ticuenor, Joun G. Acar, and 
R. A. Wipeman. This is the most definite and active effort of 
Democrats to save the Democratic party in New York State 
that has so far come to the WrEek.y’s knowledge. 


man of the committee. 


It is certainly greatly to be regretted that politieal cam- 
paigns in this country are so frequently conducted on the 
issue of personal character. We hear a good deal in these days 
of the spirit of unrest which pervades the country. . This 
means a spirit of discontent with certain economic and in- 
dustrial conditions in which, as in practically all human con- 
ditions, much that is good and much that is bad are to be 
found. Those who are dissatisfied in this instance not only 


attack the evils that government partnership in business have 
brought forth, that have attended and sprung from alliances 
between corrupt corporations and individual business men with 
debased politicians, but they indulge in indiscriminate as- 
saults upon all corporations, all great wealth, and all modern 
instrumentalities of business that have developed naturally 
to cope with modern industrial and productive expansion. 
This lack of discrimination invites an alliance with the un- 
holy. The questions involved are of the utmost importance. 
Some of them may be ealled vital. The true solution of the 
modern governmental problems in this country cannot be 
reached*except through discussion—not only discussion among 
the lawmakers, but intelligent and edueative discussicn in 
tlie presence of the people who elect the lawmakers and give 
to them their mandates. There was originally an idea, there 
were several ideas, behind the Hrarst movement and the 
Moran movement, or the movements which they have seized 
upon. Some of them were wise, some of them were question- - 
able, and some of them were foolish, or worse. Most of them 
for one reason or another were important enough to require 
intelligent decision on the part of the electorate, but their 
importance is all lost, because, for the support of those who 
favor them, there has been nominzted a man for the office 
of Governor of New York whose character becomes at once 
the main issue of the campaign, and a man for Governor of 
Massachusetts whose intellectual ineapacity is unquestioned 
by a large number of people who would accept some of the 
views of the objectionable mob behind him. The many men 
who will vote for Hlucues or for Guitp will remain attached 
to beliefs that are represented by neither, and, being un- 
answered, these beliefs are likely to spread. The sooner they 
are discussed the better; the sooner the country gives its ver- 
dict on them the better; but the discussion cannot take place 
nor the verdict be given so long as it is necessary to keep the 
leaders or candidates of the debatable opinions out of public 
place for moral or other personal reasons. 

It has been thought to be worth the trouble to publish the 
statement that Mr. Huaues is the first Republican nominated 
for the office of Governor in New York since the organiza- 
tion was formed who has not held public office. If this is so, 
the experiment suggests that, for a time at least, both parties 
might increase their respectability and public usefulness by 
searching for candidates not only among those who have not 
held, but among those who have not hoped for, public office. 





The other day the Wrekty spoke of the decision of a 
Massachusetts judge holding that although a labor - union 
may not be sued because it is not a corporation, its members, 
both named and unnamed, may be proceeded against. There 
is now a strike of coal-miners in Seuth Wales which illus- 
trates a point of which the unions have taken little notice. 
This is that they may find their lack of corporate power 
awkward. One of the reasons for the strike is that some of 
the union’s members have not paid their dues. As the union 
is not a corporation, it can no more sue than it can be sued. 
Therefore it is prevented from collecting the debts by the 
ordinary process of law. The result is that this particular 
union is undertaking what ought to be a simple task in the 
most expensive and extravagant manner which can be devised. 
As the London Spectator says: “ Apparently the only plan is 
to plunge the district into industrial war. It seems common 
sense to say that the unions should have the right to sue 
and the liability to be sued.- The view of the leaders is that 
the liability should not exist, and that the right is best exer- 
cised by. strikes, which cause dire economic loss, and must 
in the long run impoverish the union and its members.” 

It. is a somewhat strange and a thoroughly entertaining 
phenomenon that the most recent contribution to the Eng- 
lish literature of CHAMBERLAIN’S imperialism is an 
ALEXANDER TIAMinvon. The book—one of the most. brilliant 
and absorbing of this year’s publications—is Frevertck Scorr 
Ouiver’s Alexander Hamilton: An Essay on American Union. 
Mr. Outver is, nominally at least, a barrister, but he is pos- 
sessed of a fervid if not perfervid imagination, which has beet 
captivated by the dream of empire. Wishing to write a 
pamphlet in favor of the creation of a real British Empire 
which should actually govern from London the great and 
scattered colonies —including Canada, Australia, South 
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Africa, and India—Mr. O iver studied Haminton, and espe- 
cially Wasuincton’s and Haminron’s work in creating a 
strong central government from the disunited and scattered 
colonies, and he finds in Hamitton’s career a lesson for 


British statesmen. “If the government of Great Britain: 


and Ireland,” he writes, “ which we term somewhat grandiosely 


the Imperial Parliament, desires anything to be done which 
requires colonial cooperation, it must go, like the old Conti- 
nental Congress, hat in hand, arguing, persuading, cajoling, 
and entreating. By a fine tradition it has the full dignity 
of sovereignty; but in reality it is as impotent as the Conti- 
nental Congress, and only less ridiculous because it has learned 
from experience the timid wisdom not to court rebuffs.” It 
is comparatively easy to see from this extract that an adroit 
person might build an attractive appeal for British imperial- 
ism on the work of the American statesman. It is permissible 
to think, however, that Hamimron himself might hesitate to 
see the likeness between Washington forcing New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and other States, and London trying to foree Natal, 
Caleutta, Victoria, Melbourne, and Montreal. It is also in- 
teresting to learn that Mr. Ontver has been informed that the 
President and Senator Lopce are much impressed by his 
tour de force. . 


Mr. Anprew Lana complains that “a disinterested intel- 
lectual curiosity does not prey upon the general [British] 
inind, which is entirely absorbed in the affairs and pleasures 
of ‘the living present,’ as LonGreLLow says with approval.” 
The concrete evidence of it, which is visible to Mr. Lane and 
bothers him, is that the British publie is exeessively reluctant 
to buy books that are not novels, or tattle, or school-books. 
He scoffs at this reluctanee, which is apparently a national 
liabit. The books of the more substantial sort cost several 
dollars, as a rule, and most of the people who are willing to 
read them prefer to get them from a library; and while they 
will wait a long time and take a vast deal of trouble to borrow 
cr hire books, it scems not to oceur to them to buy them. 
He tells of a lady historian who complained to him that she 
had sent her footman thirteen times, and all in vain, to get 
a new book of his from a circulating library, and of another 
who borrowed the same book from the author. The general 
habit in England, he reminds us, is to get books from the 
circulating libraries. The Times has started such a library, 
and Mr. ana’s remarks are prompted by complaints of the 
publishers that the J’imes proposes to sell its seeond-hand 
books very cheap, and sooner than the publishers like. So 
few people buy the more solid books that the price has to be 
made much too high, and the high price tends to keep the sales 
down. But it is more habit than price that keeps well-to-do 
people from buying the more substantial and worth-while 
books. There are a few readers who: dislike to borrow books, 
are squeamish about touching soiled books from libraries, and 
who want to keep and own any book which they have found 
worth reading. Such people are the book-buyers. Another 
very large class of readers, though they do not begrudge 
money for rum, tobacco, theatres, millinery, cabs, clothes, 
servants, travel, and all the common luxuries and extrava- 
gances, seem to feel that money spent for books is miserably 
wasted, and that a book borrowed is a book gained. People 
who like the worth-while books and cannot afford to buy them 
do well to get hold of them by any honest means that is 
practicable, but these money-spending people whose favorite 
economy is books ought to be ashamed. 


Meanwhile the lapse of amity between the Times and the 
London publishers has gone so far that the publishers have 
entirely withdrawn their book advertisements from the Times. 
They demand, it seems, that the Times shall egree not to sell 
at a reduced rate the books it buys for its library within less 
than six months of the date of publication. The Times re- 
fuses to agree to that, and the publishers refuse to sell the 
Times books at less than the ordinary retail price. While 
the war is on, the Daily Mail is getting the advertising favors 
that the Times has lost. 


In a recent article in the New York Evening Post Mr. 
Arrnur O. Norton, of Harvard University, makes some high- 
ly interesting disclosures about the present position of Latin 
and Greek in American schools. It is now possible, he says, 
to obtain the A.B. degree at most colleges of the first rank, 
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and many lesser ones, without an hour’s study of either Latin 
or Greek in college. Princeton is the only American college 
that still requires Greek at entrance. Two to four years of 
preparatory Latin is still very generally required, but Cornell 
and Michigan make neither Greek nor Latin indispensable re- 
quirements for admission, and Stanford gives candidates a 
range of thirty-eight groups of studies from which to choose. 
It must be understood, of course, that all the colleges which 
do not require Latin or Greek accept those studies from candi- 
dates who prefer to offer them. Even within ten years the 
habits of the colleges have changed very much, and whereas 
considerable knowledge of Latin, Greek, and mathematies used 
to be indispensable to applicants for admission, other studies 
in great’variety are now accepted to a large extent in place of 
them. The natural inference of the uninformed reader is that 
the study of the classics is declining. As far as concerns Greek, 
that, to a certain extent, is true. A smaller proportion of stu- 
dents study Greek, and the proportion just now is slowly de- 
clining. But those who do study it, study it to better purpose 
than formerly. They are picked men, and they work under 
better trained teachers. They study it more than formerly as 
literature and less as an exercise in grammar, and since the 
privilege of choice implies the opportunity to take more Greek 
courses as well as less, many students now go much farther 
with their Greek than college students used to go. 

As for Latin, it is extraordinarily prosperous. The second- 
ary schools teach it almost universally, and with their limited 
staffs of teachers do better by it-than with Greek. Mr. Norton 
says that whereas in 1894 there were about 480,000 secondary 
students in the United States, of whom 43.59 per cent. studied 
Latin, in 1904 there were 822,000 such students, of whom 49.96 
per cent. studied Latin. The proportion of students in the sec- 
ondary schools: who study Latin seems to be steadily inereas- 
ing, while the increase in the gross number of them is enor- 
mous. Latin, algebra, and English are now the most popular 
subjects of study in the secondary schools, he says, and pur- 
suit of the natural sciences shows relative decline, so that it 
is clear that something must be done if physics, biology, and 
chemistry are to make a good showing twenty-five years hence. 
IIe adds that Latin teachers, like the teachers of Greek, are 
better trained than they used to be, and that Latin is much 
better and more sensibly taught than it was. At Cornell, where 
Latin is not required at entrance, only an insignificant frac- 
tion of the canglidates omit to offer it. 

Important prospective changes in President Roosrevett’s 
eabinet were announced last week. Mr. Moopy will retire 
about January 1, and Mr. Cuarztes J. Bonaparte, now Secre- 
tary of the Navy, will take his place as Attorney-General. Mr. 
Snaw, in the Treasury, will give place, probably about Feb- 
ruary 1, to Mr. Cortetyou. Mr. Greorce Von L. Meyer, now 
ambassador to St. Petersburg, will sueceed Mr. Cortetyou 
as Postmaster-General, Mr. Metcatr will become Secretary of 
the Navy, and Mr. Oscar S. Straus, of New York, will fill 
Mr. Mercatr’s place as Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
Messrs. Root, Tarr, Hircucock, and Witson will stay where 
they are. Of the two new members Mr. Meyer has been more 
or less in publie life since he became a member of the Boston 
Common Council in 1889. He has been suceessively an 
aldermen, a member of the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
Speaker of the House in that State, member of the Republican 
national committee, ambassador to Italy, and later to Russia. 
The appointment of Mr. Srraus is interesting, as being the 


‘first appointment of a Jew to a place in the cabinet. Mr. 


Straus is a graduate of Columbia College and the Columbia 
Law School. He practised law successfully for seven -years 
before becoming a merchant, and joining his father’s firm in 
1880. In 1887 Mr. CLevELAND made him minister to Turkey, a 
place in which he proved himself very useful. He is president 
of the New York Board of Trade, and very widely known as 
an.able and public-spirited citizen. 


That pestilent creature, Tromas Drxon, has stirred up race 
trouble enough in Philadelphia to have his pestilent play, 
“The Clansman,” suppressed by the Mayor. So far as appears 
his press agent seems to have organized a riot. Perhaps he 
overdid the job, but it is uncertain whether Trtomas prefers te 
have his show without a riot, or to have the riot and have his 
show suppressed. 
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Woman Suffrage, and Some Stock Objections 
to It 


Tue editor of the Charleston. Neirs and Courier objects to the 
position assumed in a recent number of the North American Re- 
riew, that the intellectual equipment of the average American 
woman is quite equal to that of the average American man, and 
that, in view of the evils menacing the United States to-day, 
woman suffrage has become not only desirable, but almost a 
paramount necessity. In a semihumorous vein the editor of our 
South Carolina contemporary brings forward some of the familiar 
arguments against the bestowal of the right to vote on women, 
but he is far from meaning to assert that he has made an ex- 
haustive list of them. The list is a long one, and we may do 
well to run through a part of it, if only for the sake of helping to 
clear the ground for a discussion which the North American Re- 
view has taken up in a_ serious and determined way. In 
cur enumeration, however, of some stock objections to woman 
suffrage, we shall pass over those based on physiological grounds 
by the late Dr. Crark, of Boston, merely pointing out that if 
physical disabilities were to disqualify for voting, a large fraction 
of men now possessed of the suffrage would have to be dis- 
franchised. The arguments against woman suffrage which have 
been most frequently urged in the past, and are certain to be 
brought up in the future whenever the subject is discussed other- 
wise than academically, have never been more fairly stated or 
more effectively refuted than they are by Joun Stuart MILL in 
his celebrated essay on the subjection of woman. 

The thesis which Mini undertakes to establish is that the prin- 
ciple which regulates the existing social relations between the two 
sexes—the legal subordination of one sex to the other—is not 
only wrong in itself, but has now become one of the chief 
hindrances to human improvement, and ought to be replaced by a 
principle of perfect equality, admitting no power or privilege on 
the one side or disability on the other. That the task essayed 
is arduous is evident from the fact that in almost all highly 
civilized and enlightened countries the legal subordination of one 
sex to the other continues to exist, although all other kinds of 
legal’ disabilities calculated to place one class or category of 
human beings at a disadvantage as compared with another have 
been abolished. Not for a moment, however, would MILi acknowl- 
edge that the difficulty in the case confronting him lies in the in- 
sufficiency or obscurity of the grounds of reason on which his 
own conviction rests. The difficulty which the advocate of woman 
suffrage encounters is simply that which exists in all cases in 
which there is a mass of feeling to be contended against. So long 
is strongly rooted in the feelings, it gains rather 
than loses in stability by having a preponderating weight of 
argument arrayed against it. For if it were accepted as a result 
of argument, the refutation of the argument might shake the 
solidity of the conviction; but when it rests solely on feeling, the 
worse it fares in argumentative contests the more persuaded its 
adherents are that their feelings must have some deeper grounds 
which the arguments do not reach; and while the feeling re- 
mains, it is always throwing up fresh intrenchments of argument 
to repair any breach made in the old. So many, indeed, are the 
causes tending to make the feelings connected with the’ subordina- 
tion of women the most intense and most deeply rooted of all 
those which gather round and protect old institutions and cus- 
toms, that we need not wonder to find them as yet less under- 
mined and loosened than any of the rest by the progress of the 
great spiritual and social transition in modern times. Murti, for 
his part, was willing to accept the unfavorable conditions which 
the prejudice against the emancipation of woman assigned to 
him. He consented in advance that established custom and the 
general feeling should be deemed conclusive against him, unless 
that custom and feeling could be shown to have owed their exist- 
ence to other than their soundness, and to have derived 
their power from the worst rather than the better parts of human 
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nature. 

We are told that the proposal of woman suffrage is an innova- 
tion, a tentative breach of the established order, and that, conse- 
quently, the burden of the proof of its desirability lies on its 
No doubt the generality of a practice constitutes in 
some strong presumption that it is, or once was, 
conducive to laudable ends. This is the case when the practice 
was first adopted or afterwards kept up as a means to such ends, 
and was grounded on experience of the mode in which they could 
be most effectually attained. If the authority of men over women, 
when first established, had been the result of a conscientious com- 
parison between different modes of constituting the regulation of 
society; if, on the testimony of experience, the decision had been 
reached that the mode of life in which women are wholly under the 
rule of men, having no share at all in publie concerns, and each 
being in private under the legal obligation of obedience to the 
man with whom she has associated her destiny, was the arrange- 
ment most cenducive to the happiness and well-being of both 
sexes—its general adoption might then fairly be thought to be 
some evidence that, for at least the time when it was adopted, it 
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was the best. But as MILt. goes on to show, the state of the 
case with regard to the subjection of women is in every respect 
the reverse of this. In the first place, the opinion in favor of 
the present system,’ which entirely subordinates the weaker sex 
to the stronger, rests upon theory alone, for never in historical 
times has trial been made of any other; so that experience can- 
not be pretended to have pronounced any verdict. In the second 
place, the adoption of the system of inequality of the sexes never 
was the result of deliberation, or forethought, or any social ideas, 
or any theory whatever of what conduced to the benefit of mankind 
or the good order of society. It arose simply from the fact that 
from .the very earliest twilight of human society every woman 
(owing to the value attached to her by men, combined with her 
inferiority in muscular strength) was found in a state of bondage 
to some man. Laws and systems of polity always begin by recog- 
nizing the relations they find already existing between indi- 
viduals. The subjection of women came to be recognized in law 


fer the same reason, and no other, that slavery was _ legally 
recognized. In early times the great majority of the male sex were 


slaves, as well as the whole of the female. By degrees, however, 
as society became humanized, and thinkers arose to dispute the 
rightfulness and social necessity of servitude, the slavery of the 
male sex has in all the countries of Christian Europe been at 
length abolished, and the subjection of the female sex has also 
been changed gradually into a milder form of dependence. MILL 
does not allow us to lose sight of the fact, however, that this 
dependence, as it now exists, is no original institution, taking a 
fresh start from considerations of justice and social expediency, 
but the primitive state of female slavery, lasting on through sue- 
cessive mitigations and modifications, occasioned by the same 
causes which have softened the general manners and brought all 
the relations of mankind more under the control of justice «and 
humanity. As, then, the subjection of women has not yet lost 
the taint of its brutal origin, no presumption in its favor can be 
drawn from the fact of its existence. On the contrary, the con- 
tinuing inequality of rights between men and women is irrevocably 
condemned in the eyes of fair-minded persons when it is admitted 
to have had no other source than the law of the strongest. 

Some have objected, and may still object, that a comparison 
cannot fairly be made between the subordination of the female to 
the male sex, and such forms of unjust power as slavery and 
despotism, to which Mitt has likened it, for the reason that 
these are arbitrary, and the results of mere usurpation, while, on 
the contrary, the subjection of women is “ natural.” Was there 
ever, asks MILL, any domination which did not appear natural to 
We are reminded that there was a time 
into two classes—a small one of 






those who possessed it? 
when the division of mankind 
masters and a numerous one of slaves—appeared even to the most 
cultivated intellects a natural and the only natural condition of 
ihe human race. No less an intellect than ARISTOTLE’s held this 
opinion without doubt or misgiving, and rested it on the same 
premises on which the same assertion in regard to the dominion 
of men over women is usually based, namely, that there are dif- 
ferent natures among mankind, free natures and slave natures. 
So, too, the champions of absolute monarchy have always affirmed 
it to be the only natural form of government, issuing, they insist, 
from the patriarchal, which was the primitive and spontaneous 
form of society, framed on the model of the paternal, which is 
anterior to society itself, and, as they contend, the most natural of 
all grounds for the exercise of authority. Then, again, the 
smallest acquaintance with human life in the Middle Ages shows 
how supremely natural the dominion of the feudal nobility over 
men of low condition appeared to the nobility themselves, and 
even also to the class held in subjugation. So true is it that 
unnatural generally means uncustomary, and that everything 
which is usual appears natural. The subjection of women to men 
being a universal custom, any departure from it almost inevitably 
appears unnatural. 

But it has been, and is still, objected the rule of men. over 
women differs from that of master over slaves, or of despot over 
subjects, or of feudal lords over burgesses and serfs, in not being 
a rule of force: it is accepted voluntarily. Women, we used to 
be told, make no complaints, and are consenting parties to it. 
This was not true, even when MILL was writing, forty or fifty 
years ago, and it is far from being true to-day. Even in MIL.’s 
time a great number of women did not accept subjection. Ever 
since there have been members of the female sex able to make 
their sentiments known by their writings (the only mode of 
publicity which most civilized communities even yet vouchsafe to 
them), an increasing number of them have, recorded protests 
against their existing social condition. The claim of women to 
be educated as solidly and in the same branches of knowledge 
as men has been urged with growing intensity, until in some 
countries it has been granted, and the demand for their admis- 
sion into professions and occupations formerly closed against 
them has been to a considerable extent conceded. In four of the 
United States, in New Zealand, and in other British colonies, 
women have actually obtained the full suffrage, and not only in 
Britain itself, but in France, Italy, Switzerland, and Russia, 
women are protesting more or less collectively against the po- 
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litical disabilities under which they labor. It is true that in 
most civilized countries women are not unanimous in pushing such 
demands, but Mint reminds us that no enslaved class as a whole 
ever asked for complete liberty at once. When Stmon DE Monrt- 
FORT called the deputies of the Commons to sit for the first time 
in Parliament, none of them dreamed of exacting that an assem- 
bly elected by their constituents should make and destroy minis- 
tries, and dictate to the King in affairs of state. It is, indeed, 
a political law of nature that those who are under any power 
of ancient origin never begin by complaining of the power itself, 
but only of its oppressive exercise. As things are now, there is 
nowhere any lack of women who complain of ill usage by their 
husbands, but, as MILL points out, there would be infinitely more, 
if complaint were not the greatest of all provocatives to a repeti- 
tion and increase of the ill usage. In no other case (except that 
of a child) is the person who-has been proved judicially to have 
suffered an injury replaced under the physical power of the 
culprit who inflicted it. Accordingly, wives, even in the most 
extreme and protracted cases of bodily ill usage, hardly ever dare 
avail themselves of the laws made for their protection. In a 
word, all causes, social and natural, combine to make it unlikely 
that women should be collectively rebellious to the power of men. 
All the conventional moralities and all the current sentimentali- 
ties tell them that it is their duty and their nature to make com- 
plete abnegation of themselves, and to have no life but in their 
affections. Minn thought that any of the other yokes which man- 
kind has broken—the yoke of slavery, or of despotism, or of feudal- 
ism—would have subsisted till now if the same means had exist- 
ed, and had been as sedulously used, to bow down their minds to 
it as have existed and have been used in the case of the subjection 
of women. 

It was in view of these considerations that Mini held that 
custom, however universal it may be, affords in this case no pre- 
sumption, and should not create any prejudice in favor of the 
arrangement which places women in social and political subjection 
to men. We reserve for another occasion -the second part of his 
argument. 





A New, Old Poet 


Not often does it fall to the lot of a man to discover a real 
poet. But to fewer even does it happen to unearth a poet who has 
lain two centuries dead, and to reconstruct his life and work for 
eager students. It may have been due to the natural piety of 
BertrRaM Dopett that so noble a feat should have crowned his 
days. He writes: 


My youth was ever constant to one dream 

That in the ripeness of my days I might 
Something achieve that should the world requite 
For my existence. 


Certainly to have discovered, so late as 1903, a poet of such rare 
and distinguished abilities as THOMAS TRAHERNE, could only fall 
to a great and a good man of poetic insight and quick perceptions. 

The tale of the finding of the little, old, worn, and scratched-up 
manuscript by Mr. Wittiam T. Brooke on a street bookstall, 
his buying it for a few pence and carrying it to Dr. Grosart, and 
later to Mr. BertrRAM DOoBELL, is as romantic as SwINBURNE’S 
finding FitzGeRaLp’s Omar on a bookstall near QUARRITCH’s, and 
buying up several copies at a penny ha’penny each. The next day 
when BuRNE-JONES went for more copies the price had advanced to 
twopence, and Mrs. BurNE-JoNes tells us that in a month or 
so the price was a guinea. 

The poems of TRAHERNE were first attributed to VAUGHAN, and 
only by Mr. Dopett’s keen observation that the leading character- 
istic of VAUGHAN’sS work was restrained emotion moving slowly 
and not without effort, whereas the unsigned poems just dis- 
covered showed emotion in .full flood expressed in energetic and 
spontaneous diction, led that great book-lover to trace back the 
manuscript poems to one THOMAS TRAHERNE, an author who lived 
from 1636 to 1674, and who had published three prose works, 
Roman Forgeries, Christian Ethicks, and, finally, and most 
beautiful, Centuries of Meditations. There is left the beauti- 
ful chance, too, that all of TRAHERNE’S work has not yet been re- 
covered. There are indications in the folio manuscript that there 
is still a considerable quantity of his verse as yet undiscovered. 

Of the original subscribers to an edition of TRAHERNE’s work, 
there were six American names, one copy went to Cleveland, one 
to Chicago, one to Brooklyn, one to Washington, one to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, one to Portland, Maine; all went to 
private libraries. Since then copies have multiplied, and now 
Mr. Doset, his discovery being well authenticated, has recently 
published a cheap edition and put the poems within the means of 
any student of English metaphysical poetry. 

Mr. DoBELL compares TRAHERNE with HERBERT, VAUGHAN, and 
CrasHaw favorably. Not only does the new, old poet stand this 
comparison well, but he would stand almost equally a com- 
parison with his great successor, BLAKE, who emphasized, a cen- 
tury later, much the same attitude toward life as TRAHERNE’S. 
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Gladness, sheer childlike joy and innocence are the key-notes of 
TRAHERNE’S poems. It is difficult to give an indication of the 
subtle and.mystic tone of TTRAHERNE’S mind beyond saying brietly 
that he had the childlike, unquestioning faith of Hersert, the , 
metaphysical insight of BLAKE without his obscurity, and that his 
diction, rare and ethereal, occasionally reminds one of VAUGHAN, 
and that, perhaps, in utter unworldliness he outtops them all. 

There would seem to have been in youth a short and dark period 
when the ways of the world pressed hard upon him, between the 
periods of the first innocence and the second. He exclaims: 


How like an angel came I down! 
How bright are all things here! 
When first among his works I did appear 
O, how their glory me did crown! 
The world resembled his eternity 
In which my soul did walk 
And everything that I did see 
Did with me talk. 


The skies in their magnificence 
The lively, lovely air 
Oh, how divine, how soft, how sweet, how fair! 
The stars did entertain my sense 
And all the works of God, so bright and pure 
So rich and great did seem, 
As if they ever must endure 
In my esteem. 


The streets were paved with golden stones 
The boys and girls were mine, 

O, how did all their lovely faces shine! 
The sons of men were holy ones, 

In joy and beauty they appeared to me, 
And everything which here I found, 

While like an angel I did see 
Adorned the ground. 


There is something in the quaint feeling of this poem which re- 
minds us of some of the less known stanzas of that anonymous 
poem of the seventeenth century, * Hierusalem, My Happy Home”: 


No dampish mist is seen in thee” 
No cold nor darksome night, 
There every soul shines as the sun 
There God, himself, gives light. 
There lust and lucre cannot dwell 

There envy bears no sway; 
There is no hunger, heat, nor cold, 
But pleasure every way. 





Personal and Pertinent 


ANDREW FLEMING WEsT, who has been elected to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is one of the men whom Princeton 
can least afford to lose. He is not only an admirable scholar, 
but he is a man of fine administrative ability, and often the 
spokesman for his university. Perhaps it may interest President 
Exiot to inquire if his threatened neighbor is really the author 
of an anonymous pamphlet beginning with an assertion somewhat 
as follows: “ Although Princeton has always been careful to dis- 
tinguish between her degree of Doctor of Philosophy and that of 
Veterinary Surgeon,” ete. 

Joserpn R: Burton, Senator from Kansas, goes to jail for being 
caught in an awkward, flagrant, and tasteless practice of a too 
common vice. BurTON can have had little training in ethics: 
in his career in Kansas he was at first a teacher of elocution, and 
as an elocutionist he did much to compel the nomination of 
TuEovorE Roosevett for Vice-President. In 1900 he had once 
failed to be elected Senator from Kansas, but he headed the State’s 
delegation to Philadelphia. ‘The council of bosses who had deter- 
mined to be rid of Roosrtvett as Governor thought that warm 
speech might be of service to their plan. New York could not 
nominate him, and no Eastern State wanted to undertake the 
task, but why should not a Western State trample on etiquette in 
the fervor of its enthusiasm? So Burton led his delegates, each 
one wearing the gilded semblance of a sheaf of wheat, to Roose- 
VELT’S quarters at the hotel. There Burton addressed him in the 
name of heroes, ancient and modern, and told him that whether 
he wanted the nomination or not, Kansas would name him on the 
morrow. RoosevELT stormily protested, and, at the end, seeing a 
friend in the surrounding company, he hastened him into a soli- 
tary corner, exclaiming: “The rascal! I knew this was coming. 
Senator this morning sent to him and told him that if 
he would play this trick, he’d have money enough from the East 
to procure the Kansas Senatorship next winter.” So BuRTON 
was elected to the body which can hold him no longer, now that 
he is a convict. 




















IS PENNSYLVANIA’S NEW CAPITOL 
A PALATIAL MONUMENT OF FRAUD? 


THE COST OF THE STRUCTURE WAS SUPPOSED TO BE $4,000,000, BUT IT HAS 
EXCEEDED $13,000,000. THE ITEM OF. $9,000,000 FOR « FURNITURE” INCLUDED 
$2,000,000 FOR ELECTROLIERS, WHICH WERE CONTRACTED FOR «BY THE POUND” 


By T. EVERETT HARRY 








HE people of Pennsylvania are trying to discover why 

their luxurious new Capitol at Harrisburg, which cost 
$4,000,000, has required $9,000,000 worth of “ furniture.” 

The State is full of charges of graft, and against these 
charges the best defence thus far offered 1s that the mere 

shell of the building was constructed within the $4,000,000 cost 
prescribed by the contracts, and that it was more expedient to 
finish the interior of the Capitol under the guise of * furmishings ” 
than to go before the Legislature and ask for a new appropriation. 
The ordinary meaning of the word “ furniture” was lost early 
in the process of Capitol building. Floors, wainscoting, mantels, 
lighting systems, teleplione systems, etc., were put in and paid for 
as “furniture.” The electrohiers, the mest important item of 
“furniture,” cost more than $2,000,000. One can tind no other 
building in the world lighted at such great expense. The citizens 
of the commonwealth are dazed by the spectacle of a $4,000,000 
Capitol which requires $2,000,000 worth of electroliers. And their 
amazement is heightened by the tact that all of these sumptuous 
bronze electric lamps were paid for by the pound. It is more 
wonderful than any of the schemes tor getting public money 1n- 
vented by New York’s famous Boss Iweed in his most zealous days. 
Committees are investigating the charges of graft. Politicians 
of all parties are making capital of the exposure. No one doubts 
the personal honesty of Governor Pennypacker. No one can doubt, 


however, that under his governance the treasury of the common- 
wealth has been drained of vast sums by devices that are marvels 
of brazen ingenuity. 

The exposure of the affair was not sudden. Until recently people 
believed that the new Capitol was erected at a cost well within the 
$4,000,000 appropriation. There has been and there is still much 
difference of opinion among architects as to the artistic value of 
the new Capitol building, some declaring it to be impressive, beauti- 
fully chaste in design, and a specimen of the highest development 
of architectural art, ranking with the most magnificent build- 
ings in the world; others designating it as being meretricious in 
style, merely grandiose, and furnished with vulgar extravagance. 

State-Treasurer William S. Barry, in a speech at Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, ‘on September 10, casually remarked that the cost of the 
new Capitol would reach perhaps $10,000,000. The newspapers 
challenged the statement. How could a $4,000,000 building cost 
$10,000,000? Manifestly such a thing could not be. A storm of 
inquiry and criticism broke cver the State Board of Pubhe Build- 
ings and Grounds, of which Governor Pennypacker 1s, the head. 

The Governor saw that the matter was being made a campaign 
issue by the Fusionists, so he tried to abate the storm of criticism 
by making an official statement. In this document he calmly gave 
the exact cost of the building, furnishings, decorations, ete., as 
$13,154,422 18. And thereupon the taxpayers began to rage 
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The elaborately decorated Ceiling of the House of Representatives, with a few of the gorgeous Electroliers 
“SOME DECLARING IT TO BE IMPRESSIVE, BEAUTIFULLY CHASTE IN DESIGN, AND A SPECIMEN OF THE HIGHEST ARCHITECTURAL ART: 
OTHERS DESIGNATING I'T AS MERETRICIOUS IN STYLE, MERELY GRANDIOSE, AND FURNISHED WITIL VULGAR EXTRAVAGANCE ” 


The photographs with this article copyright, 1906, by Samuel C, Huston 
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furiously together and 


tember 10 that State- 





to imagine many 
things. 

With the news- 
. papers of every po- 
litical denomination 
filled with “secare- 
heads,” —_ spellbinders 
of every class and 
shade of difference 
haranguing, and with 
preachers making the 
Capitol scandal the 
topic of their sermons, 
what perhaps most in- 
terests the Republic- 
ans of the State is the 
statement of Edwin S. 
Stuart, the Republican 
sandidate for Gov- 
ernor, than whom no 
more honorable and 
warm-hearted man 
lives. Mr. Stuart was 
formerly Mayor of 
Philadelphia, by many 
citizens declared to 
be the best Mayor 
that city has ever had, 
and _ his integrity, 
honesty, and sincerity 
are beyond question. 
His character is be- 
yond reproach. 

“Whether the 
Capitol is entitled to 
the high praise which 
has been accorded to 
it or not,” said Mr. 
Stuart, “if in its 
construction or fur- 
nishing there has been 
any fraud or wilful 
extravagance — which 
to my mind is almost 
equivalent to fraud— 
surely there is no man 
but will agree with 
me that those who 
have participated in 
or profited by such 
fraud should be met 
with prompt - punish- 
ment, and also be 
compelled to make 
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Treasurer Berry, who 
had made an investi- 
gation, announced 
that the cost of the 
building, with its 
furnishings, would 
probably reach $10.- 
000,000. It was 
probable—he was not 
sure. The people of 
the State began to 
rub their eyes and 
look around dazedly. 
The newspapers of 
the State began to 
murmur. When, on 
September 17, Mr. 
Berry made a_ speech 
in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, and said, “I 
made a mistake in 
saying the Capitol 
cost $10,000,000, and 
I since have found it 
is nearer $20,000.- 
000,” there was a 
gasp—and then the 
outery. On the eve 
of the election the 
echoes still din more 
loudly in one’s ears 
in every part of 
Pennsylvania. 

The assertion that 
the Capitol had cost 
three times as much 
as the people had 
been led to believe 
was startling. It 
was thought at first 
to be incredibly im- 
i possible. The Fu- 
sionists began their 
play. Newspapers, 
spellbinders, political 
leaders took the cue. 
Governor Penny- 
packer issued a _ re- 
markable | statement 
which made the mat- 
ter more  incompre- 
hensible than — ever, 
and precipitated the 
controversy that is 

















still raging. 





restitution. If elected 
Governor, I promise, 
fully realizing the re- 
sponsibility resting 
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The East End of the Governor’s Reception-room, overloaded with rich Decoration 
“THE EFFORT OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS,” SAYS GOVERNOR 


Governor Penny- 
packer was president 
of the Board of Pub- 


upon me, that I shall PENNYPACKER, “ WAS SO TO ACCOMPLISH THEIR TASK THAT THE RESULTS SHOULD BE lie Buildings and 
see that a thorough COMMENSURATE WITH THE IMPORTANCE OF THE COMMONWEALTH ” Groumls which “ fur- 


investigation shall be 

made of the entire question, and if such investigation discloses 
that any man or set of men have been guilty of wrong-doing in the 
abuse of their trust, or guilty of frand or illegal profit in the 
furnishing of supplies, they shall-meet with the punishment they 
deserve.” 

Mr. Stuart has declared that if he is elected to the Governor's 
chair of Pennsylvania he will recommend to the Legislature that 
it be made unlawful to expend large sums of money without first 
having a specific appropriation made, based on an approximate 
of the cost. The evil in the expenditures on the Capitol was un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the Board of Public Buildings and 
Grounds was not limited in its outlay on the furnishings. Facts 
to date have disclosed that the Board, of which Governor Penny- 
packer is chairman, exceeded its authority and acted illegally in 
spending $2,500,000 for work on the Capitol building which was 
specified for in the contract for its erection, and which should 
have been paid out of the $4,000,000 appropriation. 

What is the building and what are the furnishings? This is 
a question puzzling every one interested in Vennsylvania’s monu- 
mental blunder. The Capitol is the State’s enigma. “ What art 
thou?” is the question of the press to the white-pillared marble 
sphinx. For the statement of Governor Pennypacker, head of the 
Board of Buildings and Grounds; the statement of former 
Governor William A. Stone, head of the Capitol Commission 
which had charge of the erection of the building; the statement 
of Architect Huston; the statement of State-Treasurer William S. 
Berry, and the statements of various contractors, have plunged 
the public mind in a labyrinthine darkness of conflicting charges, 
misstatements, assertions, and denials. -No more confusing 
scandal ever stirred up an entire State than the Capitol ex- 
posure; no other was ever so hard to unravel or make clear. It 
is not yet done. It will be interesting to review the story in 
sequence. 

It was in the latter part of August, when the plans for the 
dedication of the Capitol were being made, that J. M. Huston, 
architect, announced that the cost of the Capitol was less than the 
$4,000,000 appropriated. It was then that Pennsylvania fondly 
smiled in a sort of self-congratulatory way. “It was on Sep- 
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nished” and decora- 
ted the Capitol and spent more than $9,000,000. 

“ Any one at all interested in the subject,” began the Governor's 
statement, “could have seen from the contract made by the 
Building Commission) which was in print, that the $4,000,000 ap- 
propriated by the Legislature provided only for construction. No 
one could suppose for a moment that it provided for equipment.” 

“The effort of the Board of Public Buildings and Grounds was 
so to accomplish their task that the results should be commen- 
surate with the importance of the Commonwealth, and creditable 
to its worthy people. They believe they have succeeded. The ap 
pointments are, as they ought to be, in keeping with the build- 
ing.” Further declares the Governor, “So far as we know, not a 
dollar has been misspent.” 

No one for a moment suspects Governor Pennypacker of being 
dishonest. His personal probity is beyend question. But, as before, 
the Governor has been misled and badly fooled. The im- 
portance of the Commonwealth! Pennsylvania’s glorious history! 
These have been the temptations often shaken before the good 
Governor’s eyes. Governor Pennypacker is sincere, so sincere that 
he has been led to do fatuous things. 

“The fact that Governor Pennypacker is head of the Board 
which has passed on the expenditures is an element at once of 
strength and of. weakness in any defence,” wrote Charles Emory 
Smith, one of the leaders of the City Party Republicans in Phila- 
delphia, and an advocate of Republican principles to the back- 
bone. “His personal honesty is beyond question. He would not 
knowingly approve or permit any illicit gain. But through his 
well-known pride in Pennsylvania he may have been. induced to see 
things in a distorted light, and through his want of business 
experience he may have been imposed upon.” 

The Governor no doubt was sincere in his statement. But the 
expense list which was appended to it created a rapid-fire fusil- 
lade of criticism and question. 

It must be remembered that the construction of the Capitol build- 
ing was limited to $4,000,000. No more could be legally expended. 
Yet among the “furnishings” in the Governor’s list were found 
charges for constructing pipe-flues, fireplaces, wainscoting, mantels. 
bases, cement and hardwood flooring, telephone systems, mural 
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decorations, ete.- According to _the Governor’s statement the 
amount actually spent on what is commonly known as furniture 
—including carpets, hangings, chandeliers, vaults, .safes, chairs, 
tables, etc—amounted to $4,124,692 27. The amount expended 
on “furnitures” of the kind as mentioned amounted to $3,208,- 
972 91. 

Wainscoting, flues, fireplaces, flooring—were these furniture? 
The question was put to Governor Pennypacker. He replied: 

“T have nothing to say.” 

All the Philadelphia newspapers sent men to Harrisburg. The 
anteroom to the Governor's office was filled with reporters with 
pads and pencils from sunrise to sunset. The Governor came and 
went. He had “ nothing to say.” 

Then it was remembered that former Governor Stone was chair- 
man of the Building Commission. He was interviewed in Pitts- 
burg. He had nothing to say. Some one saw George F. Payne, of 
the firm of Payne & Company, of Philadelphia, which received 
the contract for the building. Mr. Payne had something to say. 

“Merely the husk of a building was contracted for,” explained 
Mr. Payne. ‘ There is no mystery about the matter at all. We 
built the shell of the Capitol. The cost to complete it exceeded the 
$4,000,000 appropriated, and the cost of completion was charged 
in the furnishings.” 

Governor Pennypacker afterward said the same thing—that 
merely the husk of the Capitol was turned over by the Building 
Commission. At this time former Governor Stone came to Phila- 
delphia to appear before the Superior Court inthe Greater Pitts- 
burg case. He had refused to be interviewed up to this time. I 
met Governor Stone. 

“Your Commission,” I said, “is under question, Governor. 
According to the laws of the State the cost of the Capitol build- 
ing was not to exceed 
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when we turned it over to the Board to be fur- 
nished.” 

“Interlocking hardwood parquetry flooring, $142,412 47,” I 
read. ‘ Was that in the original contract 1” 

“Yes; certainly.” 

Cement flooring throughout the building was charged up as 
amounting to $25,117 74. Installing wires for two telephone sys- 
tems throughout the building cost $17.666 73. There was a 
charge of $889,940 for carved panels, wainscoting, and mantels, 
also $59,408 for installing thermostats and valves throughout the 
building in connection with the heating system. 

“All those things are parts of the building and were specified 
in the original contract,” repeated the former Governor. “It is 
absurd to say we let the Board put in flues, doors, windows, 
mantels, and so on. The telephone system—why, we put those in, 
too.” 

“ Well, how do you account for their being charged up here if, as 
you say, they were put in by your Commission?” | asked. 

“T don’t want to criticise the Governor,” Mr. Stone began 
apologetically. ‘“ But how do I know whether they tore up the 
floors we laid and put down others; how do I know whether they 
tore out the telephone systems and put in others; how do I know 
whether they wainscoted over our wainscoting and desired more 
mantels? It looks as if that had been done.” 

That evening I saw Governor Pennypacker. [I told him what 
Mr. Stone had said. The Governor blinked and then smiled slyly. 
His smile was enigmatic. He began talking about his~farm in 
Schwenksville. Perhaps ke did not wish to criticise his prede- 
cessor. At all events he still had “nothing to say.” 

In a letter sent to former Governor Stone by Architect Huston, 
on August 22, and made public on October 8, Mr. Huston stated 

that the Capitol 





building was_ fur- 





$4,000,000. It is de- 
clared by the con- 
tractor who built the 
Capitol that you paid 
for merely the husk. 
To complete it Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker’s 
board exceeded their 
rights and charged 
the cost of completion 
as ‘furnishings and 
decorations.’ Should 
you not have asked 
for another appropria- 
tion from the Legisla- 
ture?” 

The former Govern- 
or’s face grew red 
with choler. 

“George Payne's 
statement is a_ lie,” 
he declared with 
emphasis. “The 
building was complete 
when we turned it 
over te be furnished. 
It was ready for 
carpets, chairs, 
chandeliers.” 

I showed Mr., Stone 
Governor  Penny- 
packer’s statement 
and the lists of ex- 
penses for furnishing. 
| pointed to the 
charge of “marble 
wainscoting, mantels, 
and bases, $278.- 
109 47; construction 
of flues, fireplaces. 
ete., $21,237 59.” 

“That does not 
look as though the 
building was com- 
plete, if you will 
pardon me, Governor. 
Were these things not 
specified in the origi- 
nal contract for the 
building?” 

“They were,” re- 
plied Mr. Stone. “I 
don’t want to criti- 
cise the Governor. 
but—” 

The former Gov- 
ernor became inter- 
ested. 

Together we went 
over the remarkable 
list of “ furnish- 








nished within the 
terms of the specifi- 
cations, and was a 
complete building, 
ready for occupancy, 
at a cost of $3,505,- 
656. During the con- 
structicn five items 
were climinated, for 
which the Commis- 
sion deducted $21,- 
632. Twelve items 
were added at a cost 
of $38,614 12. The 
omissions included 
pine flooring, plaster 
coves, dust - chutes, 
ete., and the addi- 
tions telephone con- 
duits, foundation 
work, bronze regis- 
ters, ete. 

“I certify,” wrote 
Mr. Huston, “ that no 
part of the materials 
furnished or _ labor 
performed under the 
contract between the 
Capitol Building 
Commission and 
George F. Payne & 
Company, above re- 
ferred to (the erec- 
tion and completion 
of the Building), was 
paid for by the Board 
of Public Buildings 
and Grounds, except- 
ing certain items 
omitted by the Cap- 
itol Building Com- 
mission and for 
which full credit was 
given them.” 

In the mean time 
State-Treasurer Berry 
was preparing to 
create more confusion. 
On October 9 he 
called to see Gov- 
ernor ‘ennypacker. 

“Don’t you think 
the action of the 
Board of Public 
Buildings and 
Grounds,” he asked 
the State’s chief 
executive, “in making 
expenditures that 
ought to have been 
borne by the Capitol 
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Commission, is il- 





“T can’t  under- 
stand this,” said Mr. 
Stone. ‘“ The original 


contract called for a “WE BUILT THE SHELL OF THE CAPITOL,” 
TO COMPLETE IT EXCEEDED THE -$4,000,000 APPROPRIATED, AND THE COST OF COM- 
PLETION WAS CHARGED IN THE FURNISHINGS” 


completed building, 
and it was complete 


legal ?” 


Entresol Door in the Capitol Rotunda, a costly Item of the “ Furnishings” art Goa bead 


question,” piped the 
Governor in his thin 
and drawling voice. 


SAYS CONTRACTOR PAYNE. “THE COST 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL AND COSTLY CANDE- 
LABRUM ILLUMINATES THE GOVERN- 
OR’S PRIVATE OFFICE 





THE CEILING OF THE SENATE CHAMBER AFFORDS ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE GORGEOUS DEC- 
ORATIVE WORK PAID FOR AS “ FURNISHINGS,” ALSO OF THE MASSIVE ELECTROLIERS, BOUGHT BY 


THE POUND, AT A ‘COST OF $2,000,000 


Alf the Lighting Installation and every Detail of the sumptuous and elaborate Mural Decorations were bought as “ Furniture” 


“A question for the Attorney General,” supplemented Mr. 
Berry. 

“Yes,” assented the Governor. 

Mr. Berry promptly sent a letter to Attorney-General Hampton 
L. Carson. He stated that the general appropriation act expressly 
forbade Governor Pennypacker’s Board to use any money to com- 
plete the Capitol building. In confutation of the emphatic declara- 
tion of Governor Stone, of Architect Huston, and others, he in- 
closed a list of items, specified for in the original contract, which 
he said’ were paid by the Board of Pubtic Buildings and Grounds. 
It approximates $2,500,000. Here is the remarkable list of “ fur- 
nishings,” upon which hangs arrests and litigation, as presented 
by Mr. Berry: 


Specified , . 
in Original Described in Paid by Public 
Contract. Contract as Grounds and 
Page. Buildings. 
53 Modelling and sculpture with patterns. $137,600 00 
56-74 Wainscotmg (wood) .......5..2..6s 889,940 00 
61, 62,63 Wainscoting (marble) .............. 278,109 47 
58 Decorating (colors, gold, aluminum) .. 779,472 96 
59-60 MGIRES; SINOBAEE: oak. ake tee. deca es 287,559 20 
61 LU hale Go 0 |) UR 142,412 47 
61 BUGOrS (OCMIONE) Jiicibeks< Se eee es sens 25,117 (7 
MOE ess HS SS ASO ROR A RES $167,530 24 
61 ECO 05 os .0:4 34 Siaterevaern wie oaa ore are 7.110 00 
EUMAUIR ES cap ssa. -560's wie saeco oes Sr $160,420 24 
86 Bronze lamp standards ............. 436,950 40 
87 VAUNOR MI BORER .6 5 Sih Se dato es wis e's 66,000 00 
104 Complete lighting system ........... 71,000 00 
104 Duplex telephone system ........... 17,666 00 
151 Thermostatic valves and thermostats.. 59,408 00 
151 IRR eShop) Seager ite erans $12,000 00 47,408 00 


Whether the contractors will be arrested or not is still a ques- 
tion. Mr. Berry has refused to pay outstanding bills. The 
business still hangs fire. : 

The matter is not much clearer now, after all the statements 
and interviews, than when Mr. Berry astounded the State with 
his declaration at Erie, Pennsylvania. Evidences of how the State 
was cheated in many of the furnishings has not been lacking. An 
interesting story it is, too. 

From the great swelling dome of the majestic building at 
Harrisburg waves the flag of the Commonwealth. The flagstaff 
was supplied by George F. Payne, for which he charged the State 
$850. He bought it from a Camden firm for $210. 

Fire-proof cases, desks, and furniture, were installed by the 


Pennsylvania. Construction Company for nearly $2,000,000. The 
furniture was made by the Art Metal Company, a New York. con- 
cern. The Construction Company which didn’t construct has 
offices in Marietta, Pennsylvania, and the head of the concern is 
H. Burd Cassel, Representative to Congress from Lancaster 
County. The company toils not, neither does it spin, but through 
a clever agent whose siren tongue appeals to county commissioners 
and others who have the giving of contracts it has waxed rich on 
supplying metallic furniture, which it does not manufacture, in 
publie buildings throughout the State. The concern put furniture 
into the Capitol building which in many cases is used to hold 
invaluable books. Their plum of profit is said to have amounted 
to $400,000. 

When it was learned the electroliers of this $4,000,000 building 
cost, to be exact, $2,188,277 05 there was a general feeling of 
surprise. When it was afterward learned how the bidding was 
conducted the public’s obscure. vision was cleared. ‘The Pennsyl- 
vania Bronze Company, which furnished the electroliers was organ- 
ized for the express purpose of furnishing them. The concern was 
backed by Joseph Sanderson, of Philadelphia, the contractor who 
furnished the mahogany furniture “by the cubic foot.” After it 
had done its appointed work it vanished. 

But here’s the rub. Designs for the electroliers had been made. 
3idders were requested to bid—singular fact—‘ by the pound.” 
When the bids were examined it was found that Sanderson’s firm 
has made the lowest bid. He got the contract. Perfectly right, 
it would seem. Dealers value a chandelier by the work on it, the 
delicate chasing, the wrought figures, and the labor of the making, 
more than its worth in weight. It does not matter so much 
whether it is hollow or solid. When the mushroom firm delivered 
its work it was found that these were perhaps the most massive 
electroliers ever made in the country. By the pound—mark you— 
their cost amounted to more than $2,000,000! The company could 
well bid lower—by the pound—than competitors, when it intended 
to make its profit by excessive weight. 

When President Roosevelt delivered his speech at the dedication 
of the building he said nothing of the gorgeous governmental 
house behind him—not a word of praise, not a word of felicita- 
tion or congratulation to his auditors concerning it. He spoke of 
the glorious history of Pennsylvania and the need of corporate 
legislation. That was all. -It was regarded as significant. With 
its dome proudly rearing itself into the sky on Capitol Hill, its 
marble-pillared porticoes gleaming white among the trees, it were 
a shame Pennsylvania must hide its face as she gazes—hide her 
face from the arrogant, shameless monument to graft in the con- 
crete, shadowed as it is with the wanton waste of public money, the 
despoilment of publie confidence. 

Has there been graft? It is probable. Extravagance there was 
without doubt. 
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HOW THE “WARLIKE” CUBANS 
GAVE UP THEIR ARMS 


RUMORS OF FRIGHTFUL MASSACRES FILLED THE AIR, BUT THE UNITED 
STATES MARINES, WITH SMILES AND GUNS, PRESERVED THE PEACE 


By WILLIAM 


Special Correspondent in Cuba for ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ”’ 
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BY THE AUTHOR 








Havana, October 18, 1906. 

EACE in Cuba is now an assured fact, although there have 

been many slips and jogs of the machinery that brought 

it about. Many times it has seemed likely that the warring 

brothers who so carefully abstained from shooting one an- 

other while drawn up in battle array would carve one an- 
other vindictively, now that the war is over; and only the abun- 
dance of Taft and Tact has kept them from flying at one another’s 
throats. During the last six days reports of wholesale killings of 
Liberals by Moderates and of Moderates by Liberals have come 
flying into Havana from all parts of the island, and the unhappy 
war correspondents have been trying to discount Sir Boyle Roche's 
bird by being in a dozen places at once, each eager to be first with 
the awful news. 

Now that disarmament is actually accomplished and with very 
little letting of blood, we are inclined to laugh at the rumors that 
thrilled us so recently; yet all who have visited the outlying towns 
know that there was greater danger of destructive civil warfare 
during the past week than at any other time since poor old Quintin 
Banderas was. hacked to pieces with machetes as he lay wounded 
in a hammock and his wretched body was paraded by government 
troops through Havana as a warning to Liberals that they had 
better quit fighting and go home. 

Just why this danger of slaughters and burnings should be at its 
greatest since peace was proclaimed is a hard thing for the mere 
American mind to understand. Here is a suggestion in the way 
of explanation. While the armies were in the field both sides ex- 
pected American intervention and felt sure that it would favor 
them. Therefore, each side industriously went through the glorious 
motions of war—marching, countermarching, scouting, burning 
much good gunpowder, and brandishing many machetes. Yet no 
one cared to kill or be killed. I have talked with many survivors 
of the fierce battle of Consolacion del Sur, wherein only one bullet 
in 100,000 struck any man, and they all assured me that they 
fired high and avoided hurting one another in pursuance of a 
general understanding that it was necessary only to make a 
fine battle performance in order to win glory and call in the 
Americans. It was the failure to appreciate this scheme of 
beneficent. warfare that caused Clews and Abbott and Webster 


of the Foreign Legion to depose General Pedro Diaz from com- 
mand of the government armored train at Consolacion, giving 
as their crude reason the fact that he kept ordering them not 
to fire at all. 

When the Americans came in the Moderates were pained to find 
them listening to the complaints of the rebels. President Palma 
declared that his honor was hurt and sadly laid down the burden 
of government. Everybody on his side complained that his honor 
was hurt. The honor-contusions ached’ more and more every day. 
By the time the opposing armies drew near to one another in the 
various towns in which they were going to lay down their arms the 
honor-wounds were rankling. Moreover, the Liberal soldiers, or 
Rebeldes, as they now proudly called themselves, could not help 
showing a perfectly natural pride in their achievements. Towns- 
people arose unanimously and viva-ed at them as saviors of the 
country. Whereupon the Rebeldes spurred their little war steeds 
and made them curvet and caracole, while they themselves viva-ed 
louder than any one else and brandished arms beautifully. The 
government soldiers looked on these performances with green eyes. 
Not one viva for them in all this fair land where vivas are more 
plentiful than birds in the air. They began to feel that their 
honor was very badly hurt. Wherever they happened to out- 
number the Rebeldes they made fierce threats, and the Rebeldes 
flew to the American marines for protection. And wherever the 
Rebeldes were in the majority-they threatened to do awful things 
to the poor government fellows. Meanwhile the American marines 
stood by and grinned benignantly. 

“You fellows go ahead and fight, and we'll lick the winner,” 
was their unspoken but clearly understood frame of mind. Natur- 
ally that attitude discouraged the would-be fighters to a great 
extent; nevertheless, wild boasts were made, and in many places 
there were acts of violence. 

Guines, only forty-five miles from Havana, was and is a hotbed 
of revolution. Word was broveht to Havana late Sunday night 
that armed Rebeldes of ¢ ... Ernesto Asbert’s forces had killed 
with machetes four soldiers ‘of the recently mustered out Movili- 
zados, or government militia. By the first train I hurried to 
Guines. There I found Captain Feland and his company of 104 
marines comfortably installed in the City Hall, awaiting any sort 





























Keeping the Peace at Guines 


A COMPANY OF 


MARINES UNDER CAPTAIN FELAND MARCHING THROUGH THE CALLE REAL IN STREET COLUMN FORMATION—VERY 


AMIABLY INCLINED, BUT READY TO FIGHT FOR GOOD ORDER AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE 
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Uncle Sam’s industrious Peacemakers 





MARINES AT CAMP COLUMBIA CUTTING AWAY GRASS AND WEEDS WITH MACHETES WHICH ONLY A FEW HOURS AGO WERE WEAPONS OF 
WAR IN THE HANDS OF THE CUBAN REBELS 


of trouble that might happen, but very sure that nothing serious 
had happened yet. 

But was it not true that veteran Cipriano Mora was attacked 
in his home by 150 Rebeldes who tore the air with machetes and 
curses and vowed to take his life? And did not Cipriano stand 
before the door, rifle in hand, defying the dastards, while his brave 
little wife—brave wives are always little; it’s a rule of the garhe— 
stood by with a hatful of cartridges and dared the demons to 
approach? 

Alas! no. Cipriano told me that he and his wife stayed within 
doors while the Rebeldes raged without. . No, sefior; upon his word 
of honor, Cipriano had not fired a shot or thought of firing one. 
Indeed, as honest Cipriano recited the tale of that awful day and 
he recalled the hot words that had been hurled at him, his upper 
lip quivered and tears ran down his broad, black face. So T patted 
him on the back and gave him a cigarette and bade him cheer up; 
then went to Captain Figueroa, of the Rural Guard, to learn more 
details. The captain is young, alert, cool, and always to be de- 
pended upon. During that troubled Sunday, having always, of 
course, the moral force of the American marines at his back, he 
prevented at least a score of quarrels from becoming murderous 
riots. Poor old Cipriano was, as ~ ‘“**r-of fact, likely | to be killed. 
The 150 Rebeldes heard that he haw u,.’surrendered his arms upon 
being mustered out with the rest of Volonel d’Estrampes’s com- 
mand, and they called on him ostensibly to find out the truth, 


but ready to fight. Cipriano’s wife infuriated the men by calling 
them rebels, outlaws, horse-thieves, cut-throats, and whatever else 
occurred to her eloquent mind; but when they drew machetes and 
came on she ran to the Rural Guard cuartel, next door to home, 
and begged for help. 

Captain Figueroa hurried into the house and found Cipriano 
discreetly entrenched behind the door, rifle in hand, as near pale 
as-a black man could be. 

Figueroa took from the old soldier his rifle, cartridge-pouch, re- 
volver, and machete and went out in the street. 

‘Here are Cipriano’s arms,” said Figueroa to the Rebeldes. 
“Get out of here, you fellows!” And they all trotted off on their 
funny little horses, feeling that their honor had been satisfied by 
the capture of Cipriano’s weapons, which Figueroa confiscated. 

The case of Cipriano Guinero was more serious. The Alzados 
really did attack him with deadly weapons, and the consequences 
barely missed being tragic. Just before sunset on Sunday three 
hundred Alzados were prancing and caracoling up and down the 
Calle Real of Guines, enjoying the evening breeze and the applause 
of their fellow citizens. Four of the rebels happened to stray 
along the river bank a few rods outside of town. There they sur- 
prised Guinero splashing in the stream, enjoying his first bath since 
the cruel war began last summer. They recognized him as a 
townsman who had enlisted in the government forces at the begin- 
ning of hostilities. Also they realized that the time of retribution 
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Captain Francisco Samora pleading for his Machete 


“IT’S WORTH FIVE DOLLARS AMERICAN TO ME,” HE URGED; BUT CAPTAIN FELAND LAUGHED AND ADVISED HIM TO GO TO THE RURAL 
GUARD NEXT WEEK 
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At Guines, where there are no Massacres 


PEDRO PENALVER, A FIERCE REBELDO, WITH A STILL FIERCER HAT, 
DISARMED AND ON FRIENDLY TERMS WITH THE RURAL GUARD 


was at hand. 
Then— 

“Come here, Guinero,” they commanded as they stepped down 
off their little horses. A wise man would have spurted to the other 
side of the river and plunged into the bush; but Guinero, although 
large and plump, is only a boy in years, so he obediently paddled 
in and walked up the beach. The leader of the Rebcldes, one Cata- 
lino Rivero, glared at the youth. 

“ Friend Guinero,” he said, while an evil light gleamed in his 
cruel black eyes, “friend Guinero, you might have joined us and 
become a glorious Rebeldo, might you not?” 

“Si, senor,’ replied the plump youth solemnly, and shivering 
a little. 

“But you preferred to take two dollars a day, cro Americano, 
and join the Movilizades, eh?” 

“ Si, seior,’ Guinero acknowledged contritely. 

“ Comrades!” cried Catalino to his followers, “ the false one is 
convicted out of his own mouth. What shall we do with him?” 

“41 machete! Al machete!” they shouted, drawing their long, 
shining, heavy blades and swinging them around their heads. 

* Qo-00-00-00h!” groaned simple Guinero. 

Now, there are two ways of using the machete upon a human 
being—el machetazo, in which the edge of the weapon descends 
upon the neck and the victim’s head flies off, and plan de machete, 
in which the flat of the weapon is used and it never goes near the 
head. The wicked Rebeldes gave honest Guinero the plan de 
machete, and they gave it to him good. He shivered no more, but 
uttered loud cries and leaped in the air at every blow, yet he dared 
not run away: for he feared that the villains would cut him down 
if he tried. So they beat and he howled till all five were tired. 

“That'll learn you something about joining the Movilizados,” 
the villains said as they mounted and rode off. , 

It was long after dark before honest Guinero got through un- 
tving the knots in his clothes and managed to dress and go home. 
He was black and blue from head to foot, and as he stood and told 
his tribulations to his family he realized that the heaviest blows 
had fallen upon his honor. He wept. The family wept. The 
fortunes of war had gone against them, and that they could stand: 
but this dastardly outfall upon honor was more than flesh and 
blood could endure. 

Guinero and his family tried to keep the outrage secret, but the 
Rebeldes boasted of their deed, and so it came to the ears of Captain 
Feland of the Marines. He gave a hint to Captain Figueroa, and 
the able commander of the Rural Guard within a few hours had 


For a time they busied themselves with his clothes. 
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Catalino Rivero up before the correctional judge,-who sent him to 
prison for thirty days. Thus ended all rioting and attempts at 
rioting in Guines. I found happy Rebeldes riding up and down 
the Calle Real still reveling in the incense of handelapping and 
vivas, but they were all unarmed and peaceful as so many canary 
birds. And at the same time Captain Feland’s marines were 
marching and countermarching in “ street column” formation, the 
order that is used in quelling riots. The men were cheerful and 
smiling, but everybody knew that they were just as ready to 
shoot as to smile, and that there was no profit in prevoking them. 

Incidentally, I was much amused by the ingenious plea of Fran- 
cisco Samora, a former captain in the rebel army, who persisted in 
carrying his machete after the disarmament order was issued, and 
therefore lost it to the police. 

“T nice man, good man,” Francisco urged. 

“I'm sure of it,” Captain Feland replied, patting him on the 
shoulders. A pat on the shoulder is the small coin of friendly 
conversation down here. 

“IT commandante under 
“Must have my machete.” 

* Against orders. You're too late,” said Captain Feland. 

“Tt’s worth five dollars, oro Americano, to get my machete,” 
Francisco declared with the air of having brought out the final 
and convincing argument. Captain Feland laughed again. 

“Go and see the Rural Guard next week,” he said; then added 
to me: * You can’t blame the poor devils. They’ve had to give 
graft for generations and they can’t get used to obeying mere rules 
without graft.” 

In the town of Pinar del Rio there was another near-riot. Col- 
onel Payoso, leader of the Jate government militia, boasted over 
his coffee that he would kill Mayor-General Pino Guerra and 
Brigadier-General Julian Betancourt of the Liberal army. 

By way of aiding this amiable project fifty of the armed Movili- 
zadeos dodged out into the bush to wait until the last Rebeldes 
should be disarmed. The news was taken to Captain McKelvy, 
in command of two companies of Marines, and he casually re- 
marked to the chief of police that the fifty men had better come in 
and be good. He didn’t make any threats; just said they’d better 
come in. They came in. 

The Marine Corps made this peace in Cuba. Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers are flocking in here every day to stay and see that the 
peace is preserved; but the long, lean, agile, hardy, ever-ready sea- 
soldiers are the lads who have stopped all the fighting by merely 
standing by and grinning in the most friendly way. To show the 
esteem in which Uncle Sam/’s fighting men are held by the Cuban 
soldiers let me quote a little conversation that was held out in 
Marianao a fortnight ago when Captain John C. Colwell, of the 
cruiser Denver, sent 108 of his blue-jackets ashore at the request 
of President Palma. 

“Why don’t you capture Havana?” a friend asked one of the 
Rebeldo generals. “ Here you are in the outskirts of the city with 
ten thousand men, and the government has only twelve hundred. 
You can do it easily.” 

* Easily!” cried the General. ‘ Easily? My friend,. it is impos- 
sible. Do you not know that there are one hundred American 
sailors at the palace? If they had only stayed away one more 
day, we would have taken Havana.” 


General <Asbert,’ Francisco added. 
































The stern Joy that Warriors Feel 
REBELDES RIDING THROUGH, GUINES, ADMIRED AND 
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Mr. Hughes (who may be seen on the flag-draped Platform in the Background), addressing an enthusiastic Audience at Greenport 














A Crowd, in which were many non-voting but influential Long Islanders, listening to Mr. Hughes at Riverhead 
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ILFORTH sat at a little table in front of the only café 
in Imastir and meditatively sipped his glass of raki. He 
was looking at Entworth as if the officer of gendarmerie 
was a beetle rather than a man—at least this was the 
latter’s complaint. 

“ Can’t one see a little soldiering outside one’s own service with- 
out having to give the why and the wherefore to every globe-trot- 
ting idiot who passes?” he asked, rudely. 

Gilforth still favored him with a cynical stare. : 

“I'm not ashamed of globe-trotting,” he replied. “ My sorrow, 
indeed, is that there is only one globe to trot. But when I come 
across an acquaintance—one well endowed with this world’s goods, 
bearing a reputable name, commanding a well-set-up company in an 
unblemished regiment of Guards—when I meet such a one, I say, 
and understand that he has had himself transferred into the dog- 
stealing rabble known as the Internationals, I demand reasons. 
You—Charles Montgomery Entworth--have left London in May 
for this?” 

He waved his hands abroad toward the filthy alleys and wynds— 
toward the lumber of scrofulous infants and mangy curs—towards 
the kaleidoscopic litter of gaudily clad ruffians and dirtily veiled 
females — towards the insanitary midden, in fact, known as 
Imastir. 

“They wouldn’t send me to Somaliland,” grumbled Entworth. 
* And who cares for London?” 

“You did last winter,” retorted Gilforth. ‘“ When Miss Van 
Luyven was an item of its six million inhabitants you cared for 
it excessively.” 

Entworth made an inarticulate sound of protest. 

“Oh, you may grunt,” allowed Gilforth. ‘“ Don’t flatter your- 
self, either, that my surpassing interest in your eccentricities has 
brought me all the way from England to investigate them upon 
the spot. I chanced to read of your, seconding in a three-months- 
old gazette. I also happened to be shooting at Silograd, twenty 
miles away. I have ridden those twenty miles in sheer curiosity to 
observe what appeared to me the biggest fool—and there have 
been some big ones—in my collection.” 

“Then you and your curiosity can just ride back!” 

“The difficulty with me,” said Gilforth, as if he was discussing 

stranger rather than himself, “is that when I’ve started out 
with my curiosity I never do ride back with it. I invariably 
satisfy it, and then iling it aside for dead.” 

“Tt ll die of starvation this time,” grinned Entworth. 

Gilforth pressed his lips together firmly beneath his mustache 
and shook his head. 

* No,” he said, “ it’s going to have a full meal. If necessary, I'll 
enlist in your battalion of shoplifters myself to satisfy it. Be 
reasonable, my son! Have you ever known me give up a hunt 
yet?” 

“Oh, go to blazes!” snapped Entworth. “I’m here because I 
choose to be here.* I do what I’m doing because I enjoy it. If 
your head swells to see me at it, you can take it away and 
poultice it!” 

Gilforth assassinated a huge horse-fly which was feeding upon his 
knuckles, and pensively surveyed a couple of hideous mendicants 
who were displaying their deformities as a plea for alms. 

“It seems no end of a nice place. I shall stay a week,” he an- 
nounced. 

* Where?” said Entworth. 

“In your quarters.” 

The other snorted. 

“Tl see you—” 

* Hush!” interrupted Gilforth, hastily. “ Not before ladies!” 

Entworth looked around. Then he scrambled awkwardly to his 
feet. A girl was standing behind them—a girl clad in the not 
unbecoming uniform of a nurse of the American Red Cross 
Association. She was taking Gilforth’s hand and shaking it 
cordially. 

“You of all people!” she protested, in very candid amaze- 
ment. 

Gilforth lifted his eyebrows into elaborate arcs. 

“My dear Miss Van Luyven,” he retorted, “I think that I 
have the right to all the surprise that is going!” 

She drew herself up. 


“ Now why?” she inquired, sedately. 

Gilforth waggled his hands expressively. 

* You—Imastir. It’s an absurd conjunction?” he submitted. 

“That’s so very like a man,” she answered. ‘ Do you suppose 
that there’s an emotion left for me to play with in London or 
N’ York? I’ve come here to see life—the real thing—full-blooded 
—unconventional. I tell you there’s more living to be done in 
these few acres of Abdul’s dominions than in any twenty ‘States 
of the Union.” 

* Living!” expostulated Gilforth. “1 don’t think you extract 
the very core of appropriate epithet. Aren’t battle, murder, and 
sudden death your immediate neighbors?” 

“Perhaps they are,’ agreed Miss Van Luyven, cheerfully, “ and 
I’ve seen worse. They are better citizens than envy, malicé, and 
all uncharitableness, though those do live in Newport and Park 
Lane. The local bloodthirstiness keeps me busy up at the hospital, 
but there’s a number one thrill in believing that you’re helping to 
make history of sorts, I assure you.” 

Gilforth looked around him. A couple of Albanians were passing, 
their waist-cloths abristle with handjar and pistols, their rifles 
slung across their shoulders, bandoleers crisscrossed upon their 
chests. They were typical of scores of their colleagues. 

“Your craftsmen never lay down their tools,’ he murmured. 

“No, it’s not the vogue to be lamblike this season,” she agreed. 
“See here!” She pulled her chatelaine out of her pocket. At the 
end of the chain, in quaint contiguity to scissors, housewife, and 
tablets, dangled a neat little Derringer pistol. “I’m not sure I 
know one end from the other, but I’d kate not to be in the fashion,” 
she added. . 

Gilforth took off his hat. 

* Progress, I salute you!” he said. ‘The woman sharpshooter? 
I never expected to view her with these mortal eyes.” 

She nodded. 

“ Among your wayback peoples she hasn’t got her niche,” she 
agreed, “but here she hasn’t a pew empty. I must be off. 
Fifty temperatures of over one hundred and two are calling aloud 
for me.” 

“One minute,” interrupted Entworth. “I thought you might 
like to know that I am momentarily expecting the order for Con- 
stantinide’s arrest.” 

“No?” she said, incredulously. 

“Yes,” said Entworth. 

She shot him a look of admiration mingled with gratitude. 

“T call it very clever and very sweet of you to arrange it, Cap- 
tain Entworth,” she said. ‘“ Thanks, many.” 

“T have urged it on political, not on personal grounds.” 

She made an airy gesture with her gloves. 

“ Naturally,” she answered; “but it is clever of you to have 
goaded poor old Hallal Bey up to the point. Bring Lord Gilforth 
up to tea with me to-morrow, and let me show him the men of 
blood at their bloodstainedest. Aw revoir.” 

With another wave she passed on up the wynd which led towards 
the fort upon the knoll in the centre of the town. 

For a moment Gilforth watched her without speaking. Then he 
made a movement as if he flung something from him. 

“You secretive dog!” he cried. “There goes my curiosity into 
the gutter—surfeited.” 

“There’s nothing to be funny about,” Entworth admonished 
him, sulkily. “It’s the most senseless affair.” 

“ Charmingly senseless!” agreed Gilforth. “ Admirably so!” 

“Tt’s all part of her infernal independence and craving: for sensa- 
tion,” growled Entworth. “ Naturally I couldn't allow her to rub 
shoulders with danger and insult out here without being there 
to—to look on. The billets in the gendarmerie came as a god- 
send.” 

As he finished, two orderlies in zaptich uniform came clattering 
across the square on their fourteen-hand cobs. They dismounted, 
saluted, and one proffered a paper. . 

Entworth read it slowly. 

“ Like to see a little. bit of professional business?” he asked. 

Gilforth nodded. At a sign from Entworth the zaptiehs tied 
their reins to a post and followed the Englishmen briskly. 

“This is the order I spoke of,” explained Entworth, “for the 
jailing of Spiridione Constantinides, the biggest rascal in Mace- 
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donia. He has been supplying the insurgents with arms and 
ammunition, and by dint of bribery has succeeded in living a life 
of untrammelled sin. I got this order from the Porte direct, for all 
the officials here are in his pay. I think I’m going to surprise 
him.” 

Gilforth halted and turned. 

“My curiosity!” he bewailed. “I see I’ve left it half fed: What 
has this man to do with Miss Van Luyven? What was the mean- 
ing of her allusion?” 

Entworth scowled. 

** He dared to force his insolent attentions on her,” he said. 

“Oho!” said Gilforth, wagging a finger; “so you naturally 
judge him from purely unbiassed standards?” 

Entworth was paying no attention. He was watching a white- 
clad figure which had suddenly come into view from one of the 
side streets. He turned and made a significant gesture to the order- 
lies. 

They darted noiselessly forward. They presented themselves be- 
fore the white-clothed individual as he halted in a shadowed 
doorway. 

Gilforth had gained a certain acquaintance with the vernacular 
on many a shooting expedition in Albania. He understood, there- 
fore, that the unknown had become vituperatively wrathful. 

“ Are these sons of disgraceful mothers attempting to interfere 
with me!” he demanded, and Entworth explained distinctly that 
they were. 

The man started. 

“ Effendi!” he cried. “They act on your orders?” 

“Yes,” said Entworth, with a cheerful nod, “and to-morrow a 
court martial sits upon you, my friend.” 

“On me!” His surprise was as vehement as his wrath. “On 
me!” 

“On no less a grandee,” said Entworth, blandly, and looked at 
the zaptiehs. The next instant the handcuffs had snapped upon the 
Greek’s wrists. A sinewy hand upon his elbow began to propel 
him up the road. Unreflectingly the prisoner jibbed. His escort, 
Bulgarian in nationality and frankly Grecophobe, punched selected 
excrescences upon his sleek person. He turned a white and very 
evil face over his shoulder as he was hurried away. 

“T am in debt to you for this, Effendi!” he gasped. “ Be assured 
you shall have payment in full!” 

For the second time Entworth nodded impassively, and watched 
the little procession till it was lost behind the doors of the jail, a 
vasemated, stone-built erection, standing cheek by jowl with the 
hospital in the shadow of the fort. 

“The best day’s work ever done in Imastir!” he remarked at 
last, and led his guest towards the barracks. 

Before the evening was over, Gilforth confessed to himself that 
Entworth’s fondness for Miss Van Luyven was built on sure foun- 
dations if it enabled him to withstand the tediums of Imastir. 
There was no regimental mess, There was no club. The conversa- 
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tion of the Turkish otlicials was drearily disgusting—Hallal Bey, 
the commandant, supplying the sole relief to a drab background 
of inanity. He, indeed, lurched into Entworth’s quarters, unin- 
vited and intoxicated, and, with the unmoved aspect of an owl, 
related for half an hour the excruciatingly funny experiences of 
his youth. When he finally ‘rolled upon the floor in dignified help- 
lessness his batman entered with the sentry and a stretcher, and 
so, in matter-of-course fashion, bore him to bed. 

Gilforth looked musingly at his companion when they were left 
alone. 

“The same every evening?” he asked. 

“The same every evening,” said Entworth, solemnly. “ Like to 
turn in?” 

It seemed to Gilforth that his head had barely reached the 
pillow—though, as a matter of fact, dawn had broken—when he 
was aroused by stupendous clamors. Fists were beating upon the 
street door, bugles sounded from the cantonments. 

“Nip up if you want to see some fun!” shouted Entworth 
from the next room. ‘“ There has been a raid at Mitrin. We are 
off in pursuit!” 

A minute later the two were plunging through the dust towards 
the parade-ground. The whole garrison seemed in evidence. Gil- 
forth saw that it consisted of two regiments of redifs, one of 
nizams, and a battery of artillery. 

Three guns, with two companies of infantry, were left to safe- 
guard the town and fort. The whole of the rest of the force, in- 
cluding Entworth’s gendarmes and some sappers, set out in 
column along the Mitrin road. 

For the first mile or two there was little conversation. Hallal 
Bey, blinking in the saddle, looked inore like an unclean bird of 
night than ever. But about three-quarters of an hour after the 
start he showed signs of unusual animation. 

“One God!” he exclaimed, as a man rode round the corner of 
the track and ambled slowly towards them. 

“That is Achmet Jovan, head man of Mitrin,” explained Ent- 
worth, as their commander roared the word to halt. The new- 
comer stared at the soldiers. 

“What are you doing here?” demanded the Bey. “ Don’t you 
know that you are dead—you and every soul in Mitrin?” 

Achmet Jovan scratched his head with a scared expression. 

. “ How, Excellency?” he muttered, sheepishly. 

“You have been massacred!” explained Hallal. “They have 
brought us word that Moatsos’s band fell upon you in the night 
and put every soul to the sword!” 

The man made a gesture of comical despair. 

“Excellency, I left home an hour ago. There was not so much 
as a hen killed!” 

Hallal gaped. Then he—and practically every man in _ the 
column with him—turned listening ears up the road down which 
they had come. Crisply a rifle-shot echoed out from the direction 
of Imastir! 
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Gilforth, at the same instant, sent another egg whizzing down the archway to burst against the massive panels of the door 
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Another followed—half a dozen more—a fusillade. 

Hallal’s face grew black as night. He thundered out the com- 
mand to face about—to march—to double. 

“Unclean swine—fork-iongued asps!” he bellowed. —“ They 
have decoyed us away to attack the cantonments in our ab- 
sence!” 

His excitement communicated itself even to the apathetic redifs. 
The men doubled through the three miles of dust as if a prize of a 
thousand piastres awaited each one at the end. They punctuated 
each distantly recurring volley with energetic curses. 

There was no sound of firing when they reached the outskirts 
of the town. As they panted up the narrow streets corpses lit- 
tered the gutters. Half a dozen houses blazed furiously, and from 
behind the shuttered windows women wailed. In the market-place 
the booths were match-wood, and the only living things in evi- 
dence half a dozen hamstrung mules. 

With a rush the men made for the one broad street which led 
upon the fort, but as they entered it they came to a halt without a 
command. 

Instead of the white crescent upon the red ‘background a dirty 
yellow rag hung from the fort flagstaff, while grouped round it 
were the three guns which had been left for the town’s protection. 
They grinned down from the bastion, commanding every inch of 
the approach. 

Hallal was sober enough now. At his command the other three 
guns swung up, unlimbered, and took point-blank aim. Nothing 
followed the pulling of the lanyard save a click! 

The Bey swore frightful caths, while the bewildered artillerymen 
snatched back the breech-blocks and examined the cartridges. 
Dummies every one of them! An examination of the limbers gave 
no comfort. All the ammunition had been tampered with—every 
charge withdrawn! 

Gilforth stared at Entworth. While the guns were taking posi- 
tion the latter had made an uncontrolled gesture of protest. When 
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He lurched forward and fell inert and sprawling 


the fraudful cartridges were opened he gave a great sigh of 
relief. 

Suddenly he met and understood the wonder in Gilforth’s 
eyes. 

“The hospital,” he muttered. “The hospital would have gone 
down with the fort!” 

Gilforth started. 

“She is in there—Miss Van Luyven is in their hands!” he 
gasped. 

Entworth nodded and choked inarticulately. Then he grasped 
his friend’s arm, his voice clear again in tones of incredulous 
relief. 

“Look! Look!” he cried. “ A flag of truce!” 

A dirty white cloth was being waved from the bastion. Hallal 
snorted. 

“Sons of generations of unfaithfulness!” he said. “ As if I or 
any sane man would trust to that!” 

Entworth strode forward a pace and saluted. 

“J have your leave to go?” he asked. 


The Turk shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Inshallah—if you and God will!” he said, comfortably. 
**Good-by if I don’t see you again.” 

“Good-by,” said Entworth, in a very impassive voice, and com- 
menced to walk up the cobbled street. He did not discover at first 
that Gilforth was accompanying him. 

“Oh, you very great fool, get back!” he snarled. 

“ Rubbish!” retorted his friend. ‘ Do you imagine I'd allow 
any flour-faced Turk to think I’m afraid? Come on!” 

Entworth came to a moment’s halt, and then made an impressive 
gesture of resignation. A minute later the two walked across the 
space between the fort and the town. 

A man stood above them, one foot on the wall, chin on 
hand, elbow on knee, contemplating them with insolent satisfae- 
tion. 

“Greeting!” he said, curtly. “ We offer terms before we de- 
stroy you and your town.” 

Entworth made no comment. 

“ Hear our mercy!” went on the man. “ Deliver to us food—we 
have as yet not broken fast. Then surrender all the rifles in the 
garrison—our brethren in the hills need rearming. Then swear 
by Allah that no pursuit shall be permitted till we be five hours 
departed. So will we go in peace, taking hostages that you keep 
faith.” ; 

Entworth’s face was still expressionless. 

“ And the alternative?” he inquired. 

The man laughed harshly. 

“ The alternative?” he repeated. ‘“ That our prisoners shall ex- 
plain when I bring them out to die before you under cover of these 
guns. Slowly—very slowly—shall they embrace death. And we 
have foreigners—nurses, a doctor. Their governments will make 
inquiry, but it is not we who will pay the bill. And, moreover, 
we will make your town a ruin, a heap of dust!” 

Entworth nodded. 

“TI go to consult my superior,” he said. “If he consents, food 
shall be sent you.” 

Gilforth’s face was a study. He gazed at Entworth as the latter 
turned to withdraw. 

“ You’re going to take it sitting down?” he gasped. 

Without answering, Entworth paced solemnly away. Suddenly a 
new voice hailed them. They wheeled again. 

Entworth’s face went flame-color, for on the wall stood Constan- 
tinides. 

The Greek made a derisive gesture. ° 

“Tt is IJ who select the hostages, Effendi!” he shouted. “T shall 
use discrimination; be assured I shall choose the best.” 

Entworth’s fingers wandered down towards the holster at his 
hip. For an instant they dwelt upon his revolver-butt, and then, 
with an effort, released it. He set his face back steadily towards 
the town. The Greek’s laughter rang behind them. 

Then Gilforth, notoriously a clean-mouthed man, swore resound- 
ingly. 

“What in God’s name is to be done?” he asked. 

Entworth’s eyes were steei—his lips set as granite. 

“ There is a chance—just a chance,” he answered, in a dry whis- 
per. “ But wait—wait!” 

He marched steadily back to the waiting column. He beckoned 
Hallal aside. Through ten minutes the two tossed answer and 
question back and forth inaudibly. Gilforth paced up and down 
in a restless fever. 

Finally the Turkish commandant gave a magnificent shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“Madness! Madness!” he cried; “but nothing can make the 
situation worse. Do as you will!” 

He turned and hailed his orderlies. 

“ Bring what provision you can collect,” he cried. “Use haste! 
3read—cheese—eggs—especially eggs. Set them in the guard- 
room!” 

The men scattered up the alleys. Hallal beckoned to the lieu- 
tenant of sappers. 

The man came forward. The Bey, resting a hand upon his shoul- 
der, whispered impressively. The subaltern heard, saluted, and 
disappeared in his turn. 

Entworth slipped his arm through Gilforth’s and led him into 
the barracks. Gilforth forbore speech. There was something in 
his companion’s face which forbade it. 


For five minutes Entworth paced the guard-room floor. He’ 


seemed caught in a very passion of doubt—indecision was written 
large upon his features. He kept looking at Gilforth with hag- 
gard, burning eyes, his lips moving to words which he as persist- 
ently checked. At last his self-control broke. 

“God forgive me, I must bring you into this!” he cried. 
“ There’s no other man here I dare trust!” 

Gilforth gave a huge sigh of relief. 

“Ts that all?” he answered. ‘“ Where do the apologies come in? 
As if I would have been left out!” 

Entworth made a gesture of protest. 

“You don’t know yet,” he deprecated. “You don’t know 
yet.” 

“Out with it, then!” cried his friend. ‘“ What’s my job?” 

“You and I must take these provisions,” said Entworth. “ We 
must carry these baskets of—-eggs.” 

The anticlimax shattered Gilforth’s calm. For an instant he 
giggled like a hysterical girl. . 

“The eggs!” he gurgled, weakly. ‘“ The eggs!” 

There was no semblance of a smile on Entworth’s face. 

“ Ay, the eggs!” he said, steadily. “ Filled with the pyroxylin 
which the sappers keep for road-blasting. Eggs to all appearance, 
but in reality hand-grenades. Will you dare it with me—will you 
take a ten-to-one chance from Death?” 
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Gilforth’s eyes flashed. He smote his fist upon the table. 
“Qld man,” he shouted, “ you’re a genius! - You mean—” 


“JT mean,” said Entworth, slowly, “that the artillery is the 


crux of the situation. Let us get in—let us hold our own for 

three minutes—for two—while we biow to perdition the men be- 

hind the guns. Hallal will see to the rest. Remove the menace 
of those muzzles at point-blank range, and the redifs will storm 
in at our heels, and—and——-” The tension gave. He finished with 

a dry sob. 

There was the sound of steps upon the threshold. Entworth 
strung himself back into self-possession as Hallal and his orderlies 
entered. + The men placed baskets carefully upon the table. As 
they retired they passed in the doorway the engineer lieutenant, 
who carried a large jar with infinite circumspection. 

The next ten minutes will always remain in Gilforth’s memory as 
a sort of tragicomic nightmare. The four men pierced and blew 
eggs like schoolboys returned from a bird’s-nesting. The empty 
shells were then taken by the sapper and filled delicately with the 
viscid yellow liquid which he dripped from the jar. Then the 
shams were deftly arranged in the baskets upon a substratum of 
genuine eggs. 

Finally Gilforth and his friend were stripped of their clothing 
and clad in dirty Albanian costumes of white serge and_ black 
braiding. Their faces were soiled, their fingers blackened. Hallal 
Bey dismissed them with a grip of the hand and the fewest possible 
words of comment. It was probably the soberest moment of his 
military life. 

“The two companies have been hid in the ruins within fifty yards 
of the gate,” he said, curtly. ‘ God be with you!” s 

They nodded silently and stepped out into the sunshine. Side 
by side they marched up the street towards the massive door of 
the fort, where the white cloth still flapped in the breeze. 

As the insurgent leader reappeared upon the wall Entworth 
made a meek obeisance. 

‘We bring such provision as we can collect,” he said. “ More 
follows. Here, too, is a communication from our Bey.” He waved 
a paper. 

The man made a gesture to some one unseen. 

“Enter!” he said, curtly, as the postern behind the great gate 
was opened. 

Gilforth drew a deep breath. A sudden tightness oppressed his 
throat and chest as if his thews had become overstrung piano-wire 
within him. Shoulder to shoulder he and his comrade stepped 
inside. Half a dozen ruffians lounged under the archway and stared 
at them curiously. A score more lined the incline which ended 
upon the square behind the bastion. The pair tramped through 
them and out into the glare of the open. 

The leader was walking towards them. 

Entworth sank his voice to an impressive whisper. 

“You the gate—I the guns!” he muttered. 

Gilforth assented with a tiny nod. 

The man confronted them, holding out an expectant hand. 

“Where is your message?” he demanded. 

Entworth took an egg from his basket. 

“ Here!” he said, and flung it with steady aim into the group 
behind the limbers. 

Gilforth, at the same instant, sent another whizzing down the 
shadows of the archway to burst against the massive panels of the 
door. 

And so woke Inferno! 

Twenty—thirty—of the figures round the guns were down, ex- 
plaining all the agonies of shattered limbs and fire-rent flesh to the 
sun-brimmed sky. Within the dusk of the gateway not a man was 
left upon his feet—only a tangle of shuddering bodies lay crushed 
beneath the timbers of the door. From right and left a yell went 
up—the yell of men smitten with amazement, with rage, with the 
panic fear of suddenly intruding Death. Shrill came the blare of 
bugles outside, goading the concealed redifs to charge upon the rent 
defence. 

Another brace of missiles fell through the air. Panic became de- 
mentia. The wretches ran to cover of wall and window—they 
clawed desperately at the barred casements of the prison—they 
hewed at each other like madmen for mere room to die. At the 
heels of the flying mob the two comrades raced into the inner court, 
hearing behind them the thunderous rush of the infantry as it 
tossed aside the broken beams in the archway, flooded over the torn 
bodies, and gained the square. 

The inner courtyard emptied as a lock empties when the sluice 
is drawn. Not so much as a man of those who fled drew a weapon— 
not one remembered the revolver or the handjar in his belt. Shelter 
was the one thing utterly, madly desirable—shelter from that 
devilish, pitiless, pursuing storm of death. Suddenly Entworth 
made an emphatic gesture towards an open doorway. 

A figure had filled it for a moment—from within. Through an 
inappreciable second the white, rage-distorted face of Constanti- 
nides glared at them. Then the panels were flung to and the bolts 
shot home! 

Entworth clutched his comrade’s arm. He drew him _ back 
towards the fountain which sparkled between the walls of a basin 
in the centre of the flags. He took his basket from him and sank 
it with his own into the water at its deepest. One egg alone he 
reserved. 

“Down! Down!” he cried, motioning Gilforth to crouch below 
the shelter of the coping. He himself stood up and sent his grenade 
full against the face of the door. 

here was a shock. Gilforth rolled over and then staggered to 
his feet. Nothing remained below the shattered lintel but one 


“ 


torn hinge and a few splinters. Entworth was rising, stanching the 
raw wound which a flying stone had cut. 
The two plunged through the empty opening. The reek of anti- 
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septics, which was strong even above the fumes of the explosion, 
told Gilforth that this was the hospital. 

Stairs rose to their left. 

As the two touched the first step of them a figure appeared upon 
the landing above—a figure clad in white, a pistol in each hand. 
Constantinides snarled as the trapped wolf snarls. 

“Not for me now!” he cried; * but by all the fiends in the Pit, 
not for you either!” 

He thrust one pistol into his girdle. 

“That for her—for you, this!” He levelled the other and dwelt 
upon his aim. 

The sound of the report filled the echoes of the stair. But the 
Greek’s finger had pressed no trigger. He lurched forward and fell 
inert and sprawling, thudding from step to step, to fall limp and 
motionless against Gilforth’s feet. 

The little Derringer fell with a rattle from Miss Van Luyven’s 
fingers, and she herself gripped the balustrade above the landing. 
The whiteness of her face seemed to herald an indubitable faint. 





Drawn by E. V. Nadherny 


The Turk looked keenly at Miss Van Luyven 


Entworth darted up the stairs in three leaps. Gilforth, after a 
moment's pause, turned upon his heel and passed out into the 
courtyard. 


Five minutes later Gilforth knocked diffidently at the little 
surgery door and entered. His impassive eyes tried to convey the 
impression that he had not seen Entworth’s arm unwillingly with- 
drawn from Miss Luyven’s waist. 

“Here’s Hallal Bey clamoring to interview you,” he informed 
them. “I told him you were engaged.” 

Miss Van Luyven favored him with a smile 
shining through undried tears. 

“It was a little premature of you, Lord Gilforth,” she reproved. 
“But, as a matter of fact, I suppose we are.” 

Gilforth, for a moment, ruminated over this statement. Then 
he laughed. “ Of course,” he agreed. ‘ My felicitations! Ill bring 
in Hallal to add his.” 

The Turk hesitated as he stood upon the threshold. He looked 
keenly at Miss Van Luyven. It was apparent in her carriage that 
her self-confidence had suffered a shock. She stood very close to 
Entworth, and he—so Gilforth mused—had assumed insufferable 
airs of protection and proprietorship. 

That this aspect was not lost upon the commandant was apparent 
by his remark. 

“One God!” he whispered below his breath. ‘‘ And five minutes 
ago she killed a man—she killed a man!” 

He debated upon his words. 

“You know our proverb?” he began at last. “ When some one 
proposes the impossible we say of him, ‘Mad as an Englishman!’ 
But after to-day—” 

Gilforth interrupted. 

“If we are playing at proverbs,” he said, pensively, “I can be 
considerably more appropriate. When an unpleasant piece of work 
has to be done we Anglo-Saxons are apt to remind each other 
that you can’t cook omelettes—without breaking eggs!” 
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A SQUARE DEAL 


THE SPORT OF TARPON-FISHING FROM A CANOE, WHEREIN 
THE ROLES OF PURSUED AND PURSUER SOMETIMES CHANGE 


By A. W. DIMOCK 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY JULIAN A, DIMOCK 











UREKA!” I shouted, but the 
cry was smothered in salt 
water, as the big tarpon 
pulled me over the capsized 
canoe and sent me _ upside 
down to the bottom of the 
bay. When I got back to the 
surface, with my head where 
it belonged, I wondered if the 
philosopher of the tub came as 
near drowning while making 
his discovery, so akin to mine. 
| had found how to rid the 
crowning sport of fishing of 
its alloy. That was my 
remedy: Give the fish a 
square deal. The idea was not 
quite original, but its appli- 
tation was unusual. From 
the days of Izaak Walton 
fishermen of gentle instincts 
have worked in this direction. 
Linus Yale,as perfect an an- 
egler as he was mechanician, 
loved to stop by the roadside 
and, with a few hairs from 
the tail of his horse, a tiny 

hook of his own delicate forging, a microscopic fly designed and 

made by himself, and a reed or tiny sapling for a rod, coax from 
his home in the mountain brook some patriarch of the stream, 
twenty times the weight of the improvised gear. I have seen Mr. 

Jefferson capture (I hate that word “kill”) a twelve-pound 

salmon’ with an eight-ounce trout-rod, and to day if you tell your 

tackle-man that you are going to catch an eighteen-ounce trout 
and want him fitted with a rod, he will pass over the counter 
one that weighs 334 ounces. But with little fish the cold fact re- 
mained that the contest was between one pound and a hundred. 
Writers often treated it as a Homeric combat, and even Warner’s 
gentle satire failed to cure some of them. When bigger fish, like 
the tuna and the tarpon, were dealt with, there were assistants 
and machinery, and although the quarry might escape, it never 
had the chance to hit back. One author has written in sweeping 
denunciation of this unfairness, and though I sympathized with 
his humanitarianism, and might have weleomed with him a system 
which would have killed fewer fish and more fishermen, I yet 
thought his imagination perfervid when he pictured the fisherman 
as the * cold-blooded, cruel creature at the wrong end of the unfair 

line.” and was reminded by the fisher with a camera of “a 

Roman painter who tortured a slave on the rack that he might 

paint a man’s dying agony.” Then one day the camera-man 

came to me with a solemn face and letters in his hand, from which 
he read: 














“We can use it, but we had hoped for something more adven- 
turous.” : 

“Good stuff, ‘but lacks human interest.” 

* Deficient in local color. . .” 

We planned to compound a manuscript of equal parts of adven- 
ture, local color, human interest, and a square deal, and then 
hunt up facts and pictures to fit the story. I agreed to be the 
human interest, if my constitution held out, and began by getting 
into the little Canadian cance, 15 feet long, 26 inches wide, and 
11 inches deep, and trying to stand up in it. I stopped down a 
tiny harpoon until it could penetrate only one and a half inches 
and took it aboard with a light line and tub. The hunter-boy 
asked, ‘** Am I to go with you in the canoe, sir?” 

ae.” 

Then he went to his bunk, emptied his pockets, took off his 
shoes, and got into the canoe. The camera-man was in his short 
little power-boat, which would back, fill, and almost turn on its 
centre at the motion of a hand. [ continued to practise standing 
upright, balancing myself with the harpoon pole, while the boy 
sat as low down in the canoe as he could and paddled me out in 
the bay. The camera-man zigzagged behind us, cheering me with 
offers to bet two to one on a capsize before a capture. He called 
my attention to the three tandem fins of a fifteen-foot sawfish 
gliding through the water near me, but preferring to be my own 
biographer I passed by on the other side. Chaffing stopped when 
we saw the bayonet fin of a tarpon cleaving the water a hundred 
yards ahead of us. As we approached each other there was noth- 
ing to fix the relation of hunter and hunted. The mien of the 
tarpon was at least as fierce as mine. His advance was swifter, 
straighter, his weight greater, and he would have overtopped me 
by a foot. He bore slightly to the left, and I murmured to my boat- 
man, in tones almost of anguish, “To the right. to the right!” 
For, being right-handed, to twist my body half around to the 
right and throw from that position spells “ capsize” in big letters. 
But the boy sheered just enough to the right, and as the fish came 
on and distance diminished, slowed down and steadied the canoe, 
while the thrill of the coming crisis ran tingling through my 
veins, muscles hardened, and ceasing to take thought of my 
balance, I found it no longer needful, as foot by foot my eye 
measured the lessening distance between the canoe and that gleam- 
ing, oncoming, form. As the pole left my hand I felt the shot was 
a ‘sure one, and the sudden dash of the fish toward me brought 
forth the exultant ery “I knew it!” But what I didn’t expect 
was the sudden leap a little later, the quick turn in the air, and 
the descent of the creature head downward, brushing my side and 
striking fairly, with all his weight multiplied by a velocity which 
I have not yet figured out, upon the side of the canoe. The canoe 
melted away and left me standing on the water and my boatman 
sitting in the same element. He promptly swam to the power- 
boat and climbed aboard, but I was committed to the human in- 
terest and the square deal. The tarpon was swimming away, and 
the line, which T had not dropped, was running through my hands 



































As the fish came on, and distance diminished, the thrill of the coming crisis ran tingling through my veins 
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a few strokes took me to the capsized canoe. I rested against 
s side, with my arms extended across the bottom, as I took in 
line which came up from the bottom of the bay in hanks, and 
tried to get it into the tub, to which one end was fastened, and which 
I kept floating before me as best I could. This work progressed 
intermittently, as the tarpon kept me occupied in other ways much 
of the time. It was during a special effort to control one of his 
rushes that I was hauled across the canoe and plunged head down- 
ward to the bottom by the rolling over of that craft. Things got 
tangled this time; I was mixed up with the line and had to swim 
around a good deal to straighten up. Finally I got into the sub- 
merged canoe, right side up, all comfortable, head and toes above 
water, tub between my knees and the game in my own hands. 
This was all right while the tarpon kept a straight course, but 
when he began to tack I was in trouble. The way that canoe 
rolled from side to side, pitched back and forth, and took headers 
wouldn’t be believed. Of course the tarpon jumped. He always 
jumps, and is the only big fish that really knows how. Other 
fish jump sometimes, but the tarpon makes it a matter of prin- 
ciple. He leaps out of water at the first prick of hook or harpoon, 
he leaps to catch the fish on which he feeds, and one unhooked 
tarpon jumped into the skiff, knocked my guide overboard, laid 
him up for a month, and very nearly sent him into the next world. 
His jumps are vertically upward, at any angle, in any direction, 
or he may skim the surface of the water. He can hold himself 
straight as an arrow, bent into a circle or-the letter S, or tie him- 
self into a bow-knot, and I never saw the leap of a salmon that 
the commonest kind of a tarpon couldn’t double-discount in his 
sleep. The performance of the tarpon is so picturesque, so thrill- 
ing, that to see it sportsmen travel thousands of. miles, sit for 
days in little skiffs, and then grind fifty-dollar coffee-mills on, 
springless rods for hours at a time. [ wanted the tarpon to jump 
over the canoe, and to that end hung on and tugged till we were 
so near together that he struck the canoe on its side and rolled it 
over; and as [ came up on one side of it, his tail, lifted well in air, 





I didn’t expect the sudden leap, the quick turn in the 





air, and the descent of the creature head downward 


banged against the other side. [t was a joyous moment: nothing 
could have added to my happiness but the presence of the autho 
who wrote of the cruel control of “the wrong end of the unfair 
line.” I would have given him his choice of ends; he could hav 
run with the hare or hunted with the hound, if he could have made 
up his mind which was which. “The combat deepened; some 
times I was in the canoe, and at other times I was not. The 
camera-man’s plates were " ‘most gone,” and the fight was now at 
short range. Whenever I hauled the fish into the canoe, it rolled 
over with both of us, until after one such eapsize, as I was right- 
ing it, the tarpon shd into it of his own motion, which I accepted 
as a formal surrender, and, with a sudden jerk of the lightly 
fastened harpoon, set him free, just as the last plate was exposed 
I had discovered a new sport which thrills from its alpha to its 
omega. Whether one stands balancing on his feet, or kneels pad 
dling in his canoe, the whole hunt is filled with charm. Overhead. 
wonderful! pictures are painted, most often when the fishing season 
is best, of quick-gathering cloud masses, sometimes sending black 
fingers earthward to invite great whirling waterspouts. sometimes 
bursting into tropical rain-storms, which suddenly melt away, leavy 
ing the sky filled with mountains of snowy clouds bordered by the 
richest. colors of the spectrum, and backgrounded by the pure blue 
of the heavens. There, too, are the waters and the life in them. 
more varied than the tourist dreams, picturesque streams; wooded 
shores and the life thereon; birds of many kinds on the ground, in 
the trees, wading, and eternally on the wing; the startled deer with 
big eyes following your every move. otters playing as they’ slide 
down the banks, big turtles and alligators, and, crowning it all, 
the gleaming sides of the royal fish, carved in silver, but charged 
with dynamite. Then, throwing the harpoon! No other act of 
fishing compares with it in the skill involved or the thrill evolved. 
With the average sportsman, after a fair amount of practice, the 
odds are half a dozen to one against his hitting tie fish, and the 
chances are even that he will go into the water oftener than a tarpon 
will come out. If I may here digress a moment | would suggest 



































The tarpon, caught but not conquered, circles about, trying to throw a diamond hitch about the fisherman 
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The fish struck with all his weight upon the side of the 
canoe 


to the critic, who still thinks the contest too unequal, that he 
substitute the stable skiff for the cranky canoe, take the button from 
his foil and with his sharpest harpoon, backed by six feet of chain 
and a hundred of half-inch manila, follow that black fin that is lifted 
a foot or more above the surface of the water, as its owner glides 
stealthily in search of a victim. When he finds himself beside 
a murderous machine with a big mouth furnished with rows of 
serrated, introverted teeth, with head and tail overlapping re- 
spectively the bow and stern of his skiff, he can strike freely 
with the full assurance that the next minute will dispel all his 
fears of inadequate resistance to his attack. Or if he will throw 
his iron into that other member of the family of sharks, so 
smoothly gliding beneath his skiff, and hang on to the line till a 
four-foot weapon, four inches broad, wielded by half a ton of angry 
adversary, is broken across his craft, he will admit yet other possi- 
bilities of fairness in fishing with a harpoon. Playing the fish is 
another delight; not a struggle to destroy him, but to stimulate 
him to make those gorgeous acrobatic displays which are without 
a parallel in the animal world. Then turn him loose. The injury 
to the fish is usually less than that which an average football- 
player would ignore in the glory of the game and count as trifling 
afterward. . 

Sometimes it does happen that by accident you kill a fish, but 


I got in the submerged canoe, right side up, and the game 
in my hands 


the sharks will destroy a hundred before that accident will happen 
twice to you. I cannot agree with the author who believes the 
art of the angler “ the refinement of cruelty,” nor would I wholly 
subscribe to the views of that other fanatie who thinks that fish 
dying in air perish from an excess of oxygen and pass away in a 
glorious delirium of intoxication. My own belief, based on observa- 
tion of facts too numerous to be cited here, is on all fours with that 
of a learned doctor of metropelitan distinction who assures me that 
fish do not. suffer pain as we understand it, that their apparent 
manifestations of suffering are about as significant as the shrinking 
of a sensitive plant. I may add that I never saw any action in any 
fish that indicated half the agony suggested by a hustling hen 
as she hiked over the fence when chased out of the family flower- 
garden. There is plenty of real trouble in the world, and it is not 
well to magnify the sorrows of these cold-blooded victims, to the 
extent of getting your moral lens out of focus. 

Hunting the tarpon with a harpoon, under the conditions I have 
endeavored to set forth, is the very acme of sport. No man with 
red blood in his veins can resist its attractions if he once gets 
within its field of influence. Of all sports it is first in legitimate 
pleasurable excitement, fullest of thrills, unequalled in healthful- 
ness, and the only sport that gives the dumb object of pursuit a 
square deal. 
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MUST DIE” 








n HE Czar must die!’’ The word goes forth, 
And echoes to the frozen North. 

Through all the Russland’s broad domain 

It speeds, then harkens back again 

To strike chill terror to the crown 

That holds a prostrate people down. 

It fills with awe a watching world 


That fears the Anarch’s flag unfurled, 


Yet stands uncertain quite to tell 





If he hath not deserved it well. 

A wondering pity for the head 

So filled with sorrow and with dread, 

A touch of sympathy for him 

Beset by spectres dark and grim, 
Prompt it to cry: 
“The Czar must die, 

But, O ye risen People, plan 


To slay the Office, spare the Man!” 



































TOURING THROUGH 


IV.—LIMERICK, A FEATURELESS COMMUNITY 
By SYDNEY BROOKS 







IRELAND 








Limerick, October 20, 1900. 

IMERICK, I find, has read and cursed “The Jungle.” That 

is only natural, as Limerick, though only a town of some 

fifty thousand people, is the home of three of the largest 
bacon-curing establishments in Ireland. When Mr. Upton 
Sinclair wrote his book he probably did not think that its 

effects would reach as far as the neat little town near the mouth 
of the Shannon. But so it is; and there are men on the streets of 
Limerick to-day who are out of work solely because of the falling 
off in canned goods that followed his famous diatribe. No doubt 
in time the trade will win back what has been wrenched from it. 
If so, I venture to prophesy that Limerick will get the benefit of 
the recovery long before Chicago has regained the gastronomic 
confidence of the United Kingdom. Not a breath of suspicion has 
ever been blown on .Limerick hams and sausages, jellies and pre- 
served meats. Among Irish products of that kind they fetch the 
tiptop price in the London market, and I should say they deserve 
to. Nothing, at any rate, could be cleaner and more thoroughly 
hygienic than the big Limerick establishments for killing and 
curing bacon. I went over two of them. Compared with the 
Chicago packing-houses they were, of course, insignificant in point 
of size and equipment, nor would [ say that their machinery is 
quite up to date. But as specimens of how the thing can be done 
without offending one’s stomachiec sensibilities, and with a full 
observance of all the ordinary rules of sanitation and decency, they 
are about as perfect as is possible. I feel that I could eat a 
Limerick sausage without a qualm even after seeing how it is made. 
Within fifteen minutes after the killing is over you will not see in 
these Limerick factories any refuse or filth of any kind. The 
whole place will have been sluiced out, and all the dirt and mess 
swept up and drained away. No one who had been through the 
Chicago yards and through them alone would imagine that the 
same business was being carried on in these Limerick houses. There 
is no odor, every corner of the establishment is flooded -with light 
and air, and the men employed present an appearance that satis- 
fies all the reasonable requirements of cleanliness. The official in- 
spection is thorough and impartial, but inspection alone cannot 


produce such results as these. They are far more the outeome of 
the honesty and good sense of the manufacturers themselves than of 
anything else. Yet like all who are engaged in the business they 
have suffered and are still suffering from the effects of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s revelations. ; 

But bacon-curing is not the only Limerick industry. The town 
does a considerable trade in butter-making, and its principal estab- 
lishment is probably the largest of its kind in Ireland. Many of 
the biggest Scotch and English cooperative societies and provision 
merchants have agents and branch offices in Limerick for the 
purchase of butter. The land round about, especially to one like 
myself, who cairze to it from the stony wilds of Kerry, looked almost 
like a bit of England, trim, plump, well cultivated and well kept, an 
excellent stretch of grazing. I found that one of the butter men 
was branching out into the manufacture of dried milk. You squeeze 
all thie moisture out of the milk and the result is something that 
looks like a lot of bread crumbs. These crumbs or flakes are dried 
and bottled, and all you have to do when you want a glass of milk is 
to take a spoonful of them and add hot water. It is claimed that 
milk prepared in this way is purer, richer, healthier, and more 
sterile than milk fresh from the cow, and just as palatable. In 
the good time coming it is possible that no other form of that 
interesting liquid will be used either in the kitchen or the nursery. 
Its value for the kitchen lies in its economy. There is no waste 
whatever, and no possibility of curdling or souring; the dry milk 
having been pronounced after exhaustive analyses to be indefinitely 
conservable. For children its advantages are that it is absolutely 
sterile and more easily digested than ordinary milk. Experiments 
were tried with it upon 850 tenement-house children during the 
summer of 1903 in New York. The results were declared by the 
head of the research department in the Carnegie laboratory to be 
“absolutely unparalleled in medical literature. Not one child 
died. With one exception all of the children gained regularly in 
weight from 114 to 6 ounces per week.” I confess it interested me 
to find an invention so recent being taken up and turned to profit- 
able account in a city jike Limerick. 

Another local industry is milling, and in looking into it I have 
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gathered some _ inter- 


always the 


same— 





esting opinions on 
American competition. 
If Limerick millers 
are to be believed, the 
worst equipped flour 
mills in the civilized 
world are to be found 
in the United States. 
During the last fif- 
teen or twenty years 
they have stood still, 
and I have heard it 
stated boldly that the 
average American mill 
does net obtain any-- 
thing like as good re- 
sults from the same 
wheat as the average 
Irish = mill. I am 
wholly without knowl- 
edge on such things, 
and can but listen and 
sift and repeat what 
I hear. And what I 
hear amounts to this 
—that during the last 
eight or ten years 
Irish flour mills have 
gone considerably 
ahead of American; 
that their machinery 
is better, and_ their 
methods far more 
careful and_ hygienic 
—for example, they 
wash their wheat 
when the dry-cleaning 
process is finished, 
whereas I am_ told 
that not ten per cent. 
of the flour made in 








want of confidence in 


Irish manufactures. 
Ireland ‘is almost 
wholly au agricultural 
country, needing agri- 
cultural machinery. 
Yet I have heard it 
stated on good au- 
thority that there are 
probably not more 
than 800 men _ em- 
ployed in the four 
provinees in the manu- 
facture of agricultural 
implements, and that 
a million and a quar- 
ter dollars a year are 
spent by Irish farmers 
on foreign machinery 
that they could 
purchase as_ cheaply 
and far more easily in 
Ireland itself. Within 
a radius of forty miles 
of Limerick there are 
sold every year about 
1200 mowing machines 
and over 2000 wheel 
and slide rakes, chaff- 
cutters, and pulpers, 
and of these, I am 
told, not more than 
twenty per cent. are 
of Irish manufacture. 
This is partly because 
English and American 
manufacturers were 
first in the field, and 
thus able to profit by 
the Irish farmer’s al- 
most abject passion 











the States is produced 





— for doing as his neigh- 





from washed wheat: 
that the importation 
of American flour into 
Ireland has largely fallen off, and that Irish mills are now turn- 
ing out twice as much flour as was manufactured five years ago; 
and that were it not for the American tariff, the ease with which 
American millers can dump their surplus output in Ireland, often 
at cost price and sometimes at a loss, and the prejudice which 
even in Ireland exists against Irish manufactures—can any good 
thing come out of Ireland? seems to be the ordinary attitude of 
the Irish consumer—the American article would by now have been 
almost driven out of the Trish market. As it is, the Limerick 
millers have struck me as looking forward to the future with 
genuine confidence. English competition they do not appear to 
be much afraid of, and if only they were properly backed up by 
their people at home, they believe they could give their American 
rivals a pretty bad time of it. But this or something like it seems 
to be the ery of all Irish manufacturers of whatever kind. They 
loudly proclaim, and I believe on the whole with truth, that they 
are turning out as good articles, and turning them cut as cheaply, 
as any of their foreign competitors, but that they find the greatest 
difficulty in selling them in Ireland. The reason they assign is 


A picturesque Aspect of Limerick from the Shannon 


bor does. Except in 
the North you will 
hardly, I hear, come 
across a farmer who has the intelligence and independence of mind 
to form his own judgment of a new machine. Again, the Irish 
implement-maker has to meet in its most concentrated form this 
unquestionable and unquestioning disbelief in whatever is of Irish 
manufacture—a disbelief inevitable in a country where the indus- 
trial instinct, repressed if not crushed out by stupid and selfish 
legislation in the past, is only just beginning to be recreated. And 
finally, I suspect that the Irish manufacturer has not hitherto 
done all that was possible to combat and overcome the prejudice. 
He is setting to work, however, now, and all Ireland rings with 
appeals to the patriotism of Irish buyers. With the help of the 
priests, the press, and the Gaelic League—the Nationalist polli- 
ticians, as a whole, stand alcof from the industrial revival—a good 
deal has already been done, and a good deal more will assuredly be 
done in the future, to popularize Irish goods and protect, or, at 
any rate, to afford them a chance of being judged on their merits. 

Limerick just now is taking a full share in this educational 
work. For a couple of months past it has been holding a 

; (Continued on page 1579.) 





























“The Castle,” a fine Norman Fortress, scarred by repeated Sieges 
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Perhaps 


A CattrorntA man tells a_ story of 
Thomas Logan, an old-time lawyer in 
Oregon, and an_ inveterate joker at all 
times. 

One day Logan was arguing a_ case 
hefore Chief-Justice Greene, of the Supreme 
Court of what was then the Territory of 
Washington. Opposed to Logan was a 
backwoods lawyer named Browne. Logan 
continually referred to the counsel on the 
other side as if his name were spelled 
Browny, to the great annoyance of that 
gentleman. At last his Honor interfered, 
observing: 

“Mr. Logan, this gentleman’s name is 
spelled B-r-o-w-n-e, and is pronounced 
Brown, not Browny. Now, my name is. 
spelled G-r-e-e-n-e, but you would not pro- 
nounce it Greeny!” 

A twinkle came into the eye of Logan. 
.“ That,” was his audacious response to the 
judge, “depends entirely on how your 


Honor decides this case.” 





What a Jubilee Is 

Some years ago, before Queen Victoria’s 
death and about the time that the Queen’s 
jubilee was to be celebrated, the following 
conversation between two o!d Scotchwomen 
was overheard one day on a street corner 
in London: 

“Can ye tell me. wumman, what is it 
they call a jubilee?” 

“Well, it’s this.’ said her neighbor. 
“When folk has been married twenty-five 
years, that’s a silver wuddin’; and when 
they have been married fifty years that’s a 
golden wuddin’. But if the mon’s dead, 
then it’s a jubilee.” 





True Industry 


A Curcaco hotel man tells of a night 
watchman in his employ a few years ago 
who did not take very kindly to a system, 
adopted at that time, whereby he was re- 
quired to go through the hotel at certain 
hours and touch a set of electric buttons, 
thus indicating his whereabouts at a given 
time. 

After a while the night watchman rigged 
up an automatic arrangement on several of 
the buttons, so that they would report at 
certain hours. Soon this button device 
got so out of order that the management 
were “onto” the little scheme, and admon- 
ished the culprit that a repetition of the 
offence would result in his dismissal. <A 
pedometer was, . moreover, given to him, 
which would register every step he took. 

All went well for a time. One morning, 
however, the watchman was missing. On 
search being made,he was found asleep in 
the engine-room, and the pedometer so at- 
tached to the piston-rod of the engine that 
with every stroke it registered a step. It 
had. been traveling all night, and when 
taken off it registered two hundred and 
twelve miles. 





Self-Esteem 


Durine a display of winter hats, a certain 
milliner placed in her window the following 
placard: 

“Tf you wish a hat becoming to you, you 
must be coming to me.” 





Didn’t Like the Sample 


CLarK Howe tt, of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, enjoys telling how, in his early days 
in the newspaper field, he was visited by a 
Georgia farmer, having his seventeen-year- 
old son in tow, and who upon entering the 
office said: 

“T came to git some information, Mr. 
Howell.” 

“T shall be glad to afford you any that 
T can,” politely responded Howell. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “this boy o’ 
mine wants to go into the literary business; 
an’ T thought you would know if there was 
any money in it. It’s a good business, 
ain’t it?” : 
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* Well—yes,” said Howell, after some lit- 
tle hesitation, “I’ve been in it myself for 
some years, and—” 

Whereupon the farmer eyed him from 
head to foot, glanced around the poorly 
furnished office, surveyed the editor once 
more, then, turning to his son, said: 

“Come ‘long home, Jim, and git back to 
your plowin’.” 





Hadn’t the Capacity 


Tne baby of a Maryland family had been 
through a siege of chicken-pox. The 
infant’s sister, a girl of ten years, being 
met by the minister’s wife one day, that 
good woman naturally inquired as to how 
the baby was getting on. 

“ He’s some better, thank you,” said the 
little girl, a shy and non-committal child. 

“Very much better, I trust,” said the 
minister’s wife. 

“Oh, he couldn’t be very much better,” 
responded the child, “because, you see, 
he’s too little.” 





Punctilious - 


A WASHINGTON woman prominent in the 
official set of the national capital tells of 
a function to which she had invited an at- 
taché of one of the legations famous for his 
extreme politeness. The invitation was 
formally accepted, but on the morning of the 
appointed day she received a note, written 
by the diplomatist’s valet, and couched in 
the following terms: 

“Senor Blank regrets much that he will 
not be able to attend Mrs. So-and-So’s recep- 
tion on the evening of the 22d instant, as he 
is dead.” 





Not His Fault 


Canpip. “I thought you were ripping 
mad at him. You said you'd * settle his 
hash.’ ” 

Winppac. “TI know—but I found out he 
was a vegetarian.” 





INFANT AND ADULT. 

For the upbuilding of the infant and sustaining the adult, milk 
is essential: and to wholesome must be pure. EaAGLte BRAND 
CcNnDENSED MILK and PEERLESS BRAND EvaAPpoRATED- CREAM 
have no equals for purity. flavor, and richness. 4*. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 


for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents. per Jar. «*s 
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HARD TO SEE 


Even When the Facts About Coffee Are Plain. 


It is curious how people will refuse to believe 
what one can clearly see. 

Tell the average man or woman that the slow 
but cumulative poisonous effect of caffeine—the 
alkaloid in tea and coffee—tends to weaken the 
heart, upset the nervous system, and cause in- 
digestion, and they may laugh at you if they don’t 
know the facts. 

Prove it by science, or by practical demon- 
stration in the recovery of coffee drinkers from the 
above conditions, and a large per cent. of the hu- 
man family will shrug their shoulders, take some 
drugs, and—keep on drinking coffee or tea. 

“Coffee never agreed with me nor with several 
members of our household,” writes a lady. “It 
enervates, depresses, and creates a feeling of 
languor and heaviness. It was only by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum that we discovered the 
cause and cure of these ills. 

“The only reason, I am sure, why Postum is not 
used altogether to the exclusion of ordinary coffee 
is, many persons do not know and do not seem 
willing to learn the facts, and how to prepare this 
nutritious beverage. There’s only one way— 
according to directions—boil it fully 15 minutes. 
Then it is delicious.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a 





reason,” 


| S : : 
olving Business Problems 
FOURTH PAPER 

Theodore Thomas, the great orchestra leader, 
had a score of men in his employ who were more 
brilliant musicians than he, though he was him- 
self a gifted composer. 

But his talent was that of a general, and it was 
because of his generalship and his rare skill in 
harmonizing the work of those under him—of 
making: a flawless unit out of 100 individual 
scores—that he won world-wide fame. 

Similarly, the Baker-Vawter Company’s service 
to its clients is not so much to tear down and 
replace existing systems of accounts as to sim- 
plify and modify them, and make them reflect 


‘ 





harmoniously, in a ‘chart of accounts,” the state 
of the business in detail and as a whole. 


A music house in Kansas City, whose business 
ranks second in the United States and bids fair 
to be first, called in a Baker-Vawter ‘General’ 
to devise means for simplifying and harmonizing 
certain features of its accounting system. He 
ended by systematizing the whole business. 

He knew nothing about music; would not know 
the score of “Old Hundred” from ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,” but he could dissect and analyze and 
synthesize a business. 

The business had grown rapidly and the account- 
ing machinery had not kept pace witi it. The 
problem was a complex one, because of the many- 


sidedness of the business, which included two 
instrument factories, a sheet music publishing 
department, cash and installment sale of pianos 
and other instruments, sheet music and supplies, 
both wholesale and retail. 

Each of these branches was equipped with rec- 
ords, all of which were in tune with the whole 
accounting system. The work was so simplified 
that the accounting is now almost automatic, 
night-work is eliminated and the executive officers 
of the company relieved of all care. 

An example of the many short cuts devised and 
instituted is a method for reducing clerical labor 
in shipping sheet music to customers. It would 
require more space than we have at our disposal 
to explain its details, but one writing was made 
to serve for the office accounting record, whether 
cash or credit, address label on package, memo. of 
contents, package shipped, and detailed invoice 
to the customer. 

Similarly, when the firm orders sheet music 
from another publisher, the latter uses a perforat- 
ed, numbered section of the order bearing the 
firm’s name and address as an address label, the 
package being immediately identified on its 
receipt by the number on the paster. 

A simple system was also devised for keeping 
the account of installments paid by customers, 
by which the former clerical labor was reduced 
one-half and greater accuracy secured. 

Every month the condition of each department 
is summarized on a general chart of accounts. 
This not only acquaints the management with the 
state of the business as a whole, but makes com- 
parisons by departments in such a way that the 
gain or loss, as compared with previous months 
or years, is seen at a glance, 

It was the intention of the management to 
permit the systematizer to make only a few 
minor changes in the old system, which they con- 
sidered good enough, but as the work progressed 
the keen systematizer showed such an excellent 
grasp of the business as a whole and suggested 
so many advantageous changes, not only in 
records, but in office administration, that they 
finally put the whole business in his hands. 

The smoothness with which the business is now 
operated, and the succinct clearness of its monthly 
recapitulations, is a matter of pride and satis- 
faction to the firm and its employees. 

Name and address will be giver responsible 
inquirers by Baker-Vawter Company, New York 





and Chicago. 
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By 


R. WILLIAM GILLETTE, who was last seen in New 

York as the maste¥iul butler in Mr. Barrie’s “ The 

Admirable Crichton,” has returned to us in his own 

play, “ Clarice,” in which he disappointed London and 

enraptured Boston. Mr. Gillette’s devotion to the re- 
wards and the persuasions of melodrama is well known, but in this 
latest product of his craft he has been accused of mixing his 
favorite dramatic ingredient with something more theatrically 
respectable. It would scareely be worth while to argue against 
that excellent critical tradition which holds the methods of melo- 
drama in complacent disdain; so let it be conceded that Mr. 
Gillette has invoked in a considerable degree the kind of dramatic 
procedure that flourishes in a cruder condition east and west of 
Broadway. A question of more immediate interest is whether or 
not he has succeeded in contriving a play that communicates 
vividly a recognizable sense of life. This it unquestionably does. 
Its structure of plot and circumstance is simple. Dr. Carrington, 
a middle-aged physician who is living the serene life of a con- 
valescent in a Southern town, has fallen in love with his young 
ward, Clarice. The end of a very engagingly written first act 
finds him in possession of the fact that the lady is completely in 
accord with his views, and that she has rejected, in consequence, 
a younger and franker suitor. Hereupon begin the workings of a 
malevolent influence in the shape of a resourceful feminine plotter 
who loves not the doctor and his ward, for the reason that in her 
younger days she had permitted Carrington to know that she cared 
for him, and that he had ungraciously failed to reciprocate. This 
lady, Mrs. Trent, conceives the pious scheme of inducing the re- 
jected suitor, young Dr. Denbeigh, to examine Carrington’s lungs, 
make an alarming report of their condition, and so convince Car- 
rington of the impossibility of his marrying Clarice. The plot 
succeeds. Carrington, his 
heart breaking, renounces his 
betrothed, banishes her from 
his home in simulated dis- 
pleasure, and drinks a dose 
of poison. Almost at the 
last moment his villainous 
fellow physician appears op- 
portunely on the scene, 
makes confession, and re- 
stores Carrington to his be- 
loved by the timely use of a 
hypodermic. 

The thing acts, of course, 
more plausibly than it reads. 
The melodramatic accent is 
never forced, the acting is ex- 
tremely discreet, and the 
“unpleasant ” element which 
has been imputed to the 
play is not perceived. That 
it is engrossing one may not 
deny; that it is altogether 
truly observed and deeply 
imagined it would, of course, 
be absurd to say — that 
would be ascribing it to a 
kind of drama with which 
Mr. Gillette doubtless had, 
at the time, small concern. 
That he is, however, capable 
Percy Haswell and Robert Drouet of achieving this truer and 

. a deeper order of drama, there 
IN “THE MEASURE OF A MAN is very little doubt. Why 
should he not essay it? 
Of his acting in “ Clarice ” 
there is nothing new to say. It is at all times reticent, sensitive, 
sincere, and—faithfully Gillette-esque. 

















Miss Cora Maynard’s play, ‘ The Measure of a Man,” which had 
its first New York performance at Weber’s Theatre on October 
20, is based upon that most fruitful and, as yet, unhackneyed of 
modern themes—the conflict between unscrupulous wealth and the 
forces of probity and commercial righteousness that are arrayed 
against it. Arnold King, a young promoter of sound ideals and 
conspicuous resourcefulness, organizes a company to manufacture 
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steel according to a new and wonderful invention that will reduce 
its cost by fifty per cent. Being in need of additional capital, he 
succeeds in enlisting the ccoperation of Christopher Guthrie, an 
aged and many-times millionaire who has his honorable scruples 
under perfect control. King loves Ruth, a daugiter of Guthrie 
by his first marriage. The company is organized, with a_ profit 
of millions in sight. Guthric, however, is not satisfied; he pro- 
poses to King that they so juggle the accounts as to make them 
show an apparent loss, force the other stockholders down and out, 
buy the stock at a_ profit, and thus gain exclusive control of 
the plant and its vast poten- 
tial profits. Ning resists 
furiously at the start; but, 
finally, threatened with the 
loss of Ruth as an alterna- 
tive, submits miserably. He 
encounters disaster, however, 
for Ruth has overheard the 
compact, and scornfully 
repudiates her lover. Ulti- 
mately, Aig, torn with re- 
morse at the thought of the 
crime that he is committing 
against those who _ have 
trusted him, ealls a meeting 
of the directors and man- 
fully contesses his guilt, win- 
ning back the love of Ruth. 
Here is matter for a notable 
dramatic product; these are 
issues of great vitality and 
moment. Miss Maynard has 
derived from them a play of 
undeniable sincerity, of deep 
and pervading” earnestness, 
that rises cumulatively to a 
climax of singular power 
and intensity. It is Miss 
Maynard’s first venture for 














the stage, and, since it is 
largely in the nature of an 
experiment, it is more than 
natural that her’ achieve- 
ment should be uneven in 
quality, that it should have 
moments of halting  in- 
effectiveness; but at its best it grips and persuades. One must 
look with expectancy to the future work of so vigorous, sincere, 
and right-thinking a playwright. 





Carlotta Nilfson 


iN “ THE THREE OF US” 


“The Three of Us,” which has achieved a very definite success 
at the Madison Square Theatre, might justifiably have been 
heralded as a drama of tie simple life, for its characters are 
every-day people, of commonplace antecedents and circumstances, 
though we find them, in this case, in a Nevada mining-camp, and 
go with them through stirring adventures. But, with a marked 
lack of introductory trumpets, the play is announced merely as 
“a drama in four acts,” and one must see it to realize its foreeful 
quality. Rhy Macchesney has toiled for years to keep herself and 
her two younger brothers on a mere shadow of an income. She 
steadfastly refuses to sell the mine their father left them, because 
some day, she feels sure, it will make them all rich. The elder 
brother, at the cub age when every boy needs stern disciplining, 
has great dreams; he yearns to be a train-robber, but gains the 
money he craves by eavesdropping when Rhy’s lover tells her of the 
value of their mine, and selling the secret to an unscrupulous 
admirer of the girl’s. Bound by a promise into which this 
reprobate has tricked her, Rhy is placed in the position of having 
betrayed the secret. She goes to his quarters at midnight to beg 
her release, and is there surprised by her lover. This scene the 
author, Miss Rachel Crothers, has treated in a new and _ sur- 
prisingly effective manner; the upshot of it shows how extremely 
sapable of self-protection is a certain type of the girl of to-day. 
Miss Carlotta Nillson displays in this scene all the impassioned 
yet restrained intensity which has gained her so enviable a place 
on the contemporary stage; and elsewhere in the play she is no 
less admirable, 
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Touring Through Ireland 
(Continued from page 1576.) 
Munster-Connaught exhibition. It is small, 
it has its obvious shortcomings, but as a 
display of what is being made, and still 
more of what might be made, in Munster 
and Connaught, it is as practical an exhibi- 
tion as could be wished for. By a series 
of competitions that cover nearly every de- 
partment of farming, market gardening, 
poultry rearing and dairying, and by a 
complete collection of local industries that 
are already going concerns, and of other 
jocal industries, glove-making, for instance, 
that have died out and ought to be revivi- 
fied, the people of Limerick haves sown seed 
that, in my judgment, will certainly bring 
forth substantial fruit. Theirs is the kind 
of effort of which Ireland, in her present 
stage of industrial development, can hardly 
have too much. I have spent some very 
pleasant hours in the exhibition grounds 
watching the peasant dances—I am_begin- 
ning to think that dancing is the only 
passion of which the Irish are capable— 
and watching, too, the amazing faces of the 
excursionists who, shepherded by priests, 
visit the fair from rural parts. But 
Limerick is not all exhibition and not all 
industry. Indeed, the general impression 
it makes is one of featureless repose. There 
are but two or three streets that bear any 
signs of work-a-day prosperity, and the 
slums appal even one who has seen the 
worst of London, Chicago, and New York. 
At night the whole town seems given up to 
corner-boys and loafers, from whom one 
would imagine that even the faculty of 
killing time had departed. Although a 
garrison town, the hotels have an almost 
national reputation, fully deserved, for dirt 
and discomfort. *“ Hepeless provincialism is 
stamped upon them and their surroundings, 
and throughout the south of Treland T had 
been warned that not until I had been to 
Limerick should I be in possession of any 
standard of comparison in the matter of 
hotels. My experience confirmed the warn- 
ing, but unhappily did not confirm that 
other tradition, not less national, of the sur- 

passing beauty of Limerick’ women. 

T said just now that Limerick is feature- 
less, and so it is. So, indeed, are all the 
Irish towns I have been in so far. But 
Limerick has at least two attractions that 
mitigate the adjective. One is its history 
and its old walls and castle; the other is 
the Shannon. Limerick was the last strong- 
hold that King James possessed in Treland. 
It was brilliantly defended by Sarsfield, the 
only Trish soldier of genius whom the wars 
of the seventeenth century produced, and it 
was not captured without a struggle that 
culminated in a fearful slaughter. On its 
fall was signed the famous treaty promising 
Roman Catholics freedom and immunity in 
the exercise of their religion. The promise 
was not kept, and Limerick is still known 
and spoken of as “the city of the violated 
treaty.” The stone on which the treaty was 
signed is still to be seen, with the fine in- 
scription, applied of old to Carthage: “ Urbs 
antinqua fuit studiisque asperrima belli.” 
The walls of the old town, in parts forty 
feet high and nearly as thick, and the castle, 
a fine Norman fortress, scarred by repeated 
sieges, are a reminder of how well the in- 
scription was merited. These may be seen 
within a few minutes’ walk of the centre 
of the town, but to get the best of its other 
feature, the Shannon, you should take the 
train to Castleconnell, some eight miles 
away, the Mecea of all Trish anglers. There 
among the broad weirs and rapids of the 
river you may reasonably hope with average 
luck to hook a twenty-pound salmon. With 
more than average luck a forty-pounder 
may be looked for, and the man who has 
killed a forty-pounder on the Shannon may 
safely say that fate cannot touch him. T do 
not quite know how it is that while so nobly 
placed on the estuary of the Shannon, 
Limerick has not developed a great Amer- 
ican trade. The quays are good; the wharf- 
age, graving dock, and floating dock might 
easily support a far bigger commerce than 
they are called upon to deal with at present, 
but for some reason the “boom” does not 
appear to come, and the future of Limerick 
seems likely to be wholly uneventful. That 
no doubt is good for the salmon, but bad 
for the place, 
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eres Gharlreux 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
3atjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Copyright Wotice 


Class A, XXce, No. 154051, August 27, 1906—LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty- 
seventh day of August, 1906, Henry James, of the United 
States, hath deposited in this office the title of a BOOK, the 
title of which is in the following words, to wit: ‘ Daisy 
Miller. By Henry James, Jr.,” the right whereof he claims as 
author and proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Aegister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from Oct. 3, 1906. 
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AGED AND 
RESPECTED 


With character and merit. The 
spirit of Kentucky hospitality; 
the essence of good cheer. The 
best whiskey for all uses. Gold 
medals at New Orleans, 1885; 


Chicago, 1893; Paris, 1900; 
and Grand Prize, highest award, 
at World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere, 





The Americanism 
of Washington 


By Henry Uan Dyke 


This little volume not only makes clear 
what our national spirit really is, but it 
carries a patriotic and inspiring message 
to all whole-hearted and high-minded 
men and women. Dr. Van Dyke sets 
forth the ideals of Americanism as ex- 
pressed by Washington, and answers those 
critics who have been disposed to deny 
Washington the title of ‘‘ American.” 





Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 


Letters rope and South Africa, Com- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


. of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. 


International Cheques. Cer- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 





tificates of Deposit. 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Tue Aupir ComMPANY or New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, | EDWARD T. PERINE, 
C. Acting President. Gen. Manager and Treas. 
F, C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents, Assistant Treasurer. 
Investigations for 


Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 


NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
1sth and Market Sts. 15 State Street. LaSalle and Monroe Sts. 








Capital = 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 


James B. Duke, 
Henry M. FLAGLER, 
DanigL GUGGENHEIM, 
G. G. Haven, 

James N. Jaxviz, 

Wa tzr S. Joxnston, 


Joun Jacos Astor, 
Cuarves H. Aten, 
GrorceE F. Bakgr, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
Paut D. Cravatu, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


Levi P. Morton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Cuaries H. ALien, 
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Surplus and Undivided Profits 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


$2,000,000 
$7,500,000 


i) 
u 


JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 


Samuget Rea, 

WintHrop RuTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 

Jacos H. Scuirr, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne Wuitney. 


A. D. JutLuiarp, 
JoseruH LaARocquE, 

D. O. MILts, 

Levi P. Morton, 
RicHarp A. McCurpy, 
W. G. OaKMaN, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 

auL D. CRAVATH, 

G. G, Haven, 


James N. Jarvig, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 
Harry Payne WHITNBY, 
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“WALTZ ME AROUND AGAIN, WILLIE, AROUND AND AROUND 
AND AROUND” 
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Business Points of View 


A SHOEMAKER on the coast of Maine 
having been asked by a summer cottager 
for the amount of his bill for a certain 
cobbling job, replied: 

“Tt will be seventy-five cents if you pay 
cash, and fifty if I put it on the books.” 

The patron, unable to see the wisdom of 
such a system, asked for an explanatign. 

“You see,” said the shoemaker with a 
smile, “if you pay me the _ seventy-five 
cents down I make a good profit, and if I 
put it on the books for fifty, I don’t lose so 
much if you never pay me.” 

The above financial point of view may 
he matched only by a somewhat similar one 
which is held by a Nantucket storekeeper. 
One of his customers having found that 
which he considered an unusually good cigar 
for five cents, thought he would economize 
by purchasing a number at a discount. 

“How much do you ask for these by the 
hundred?” he asked. 

“Six dollars,” replied the storekeeper. 

“What!” asked the patron in blank as- 
tonishment. “Do you mean to tell me that 
you ask more for them by the hundred 
than singly?” 

“T do,” said the storekeeper, who, no- 
ticing the puzzled air of the other, con- 
tinued: “ You see, I lay in a couple of boxes 
at the beginning of the season and they 
usually pull me through the summer all 
right if I sell them one or two at a time. 
Now, if I should sell them for four-fifty a 
hundred, I’d cut my profit down, because 
some millionaires would come along and 
huy both boxes at once, and then I'd have 
to send to Boston for more, and while they 
were a-coming there wouldn’t be anything 
for anybody to smoke, and there would be 
trouble all round. TI tell you five cents 
apiece for the cigars is all right, and when 
a man has so much money that he can 
afford to buy a box at a time he ought to 
he willing to pay at the rate of six cents 
apiece for the luxury. TIT tell you, I ain’t 
been a-runnin’ this here store for nigh onto 
twenty - seven years without learnin’ 


nothin’.” 





Find the Apes 


Uncie Opaptanu (at the Zoo). “I don’t 
see no monkeys in here.” 

Aunt Sapna. “No; there ain’t nothin’ 
but birds.” 

Uncre Opapiau. “ Thet’s funny. The 
sign on the dern building said ‘ apiary.’ ” 





A New Material for Tobacco 
Pipes 

Tuk making of tobacco-pipes from the 
calabash is said to be an African industry 
which could be introduced with consider- 
able profit into the United States. Smokers 
who have used the calabash pipe assert that 
it is far superior to the best French briar, 
having a peculiar softness and flavor. The 
curved stem of the vegetable forms a light 
and appropriate shape for pipes. A cala- 
hash pipe has about the same life as a 
French briar, colors like meerschaum, and 
will take a high polish. 

The calabash will, it is believed, grow 
steadily in some parts of America, and 
pipes made from them would probably find 
a ready sale at a good price. The African 
pipes sell from $1 to $60 each, according 
to type and finish. 





On His Ear 


A MEMBER of the Philadelphia bar tells 
of a queer old character in Altoona who 
for a long time was the judge of a_ police 
court in that town. 

On one occasion, during a session of his 
court, there was such an amount of con- 
versation and laughter in the court room 
that his Honor became very angry and con- 
fused. Suddenly, in great wrath, he 
shouted: 

“Silence, here! We have decided above 
a dozen eases this morning, and I haven’t 
heard a word of one of them!” 
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Model30, Station Wagon, Price $2,250 





shown in the above picture, is very popular 
with those who want a luxurious, clean and 
always ready carriage for general utility 
purposes. All windows can be lowered. 
Front window and back of front seat remov- 
able. We furnish a hinged lazy back seat to 
take the place of upholstered back, permit- 
ting free circulation of air for summer use, 
Equipped with heavy motors of new design. 

Our complete catalogue gives full description 

of this Carriage; also Runabouts, Stanhopes, 

Open and Closed Chelseas, Surreys, Physi- 

cians’ Road, Station and Delivery Wagons. 

We build Electric ‘Trucks to specifications. 


Pope Motor Car Co. 
Waverley Dept., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
NEW YORK CITY, 1733 Broadway. 


BOSTON, 223 Columbus Ave. 
WASHINGTON, 819 14th St., N. W. 








4 The Call of the Blood 





Sample card 
SPENCERIAN containing 12 
pens, differ- 
ent patterns, 


STEEL PENS = 


address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 


sent to any 








STAMP: 100 all eens. Veusuetie Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, Peru, Japan, 
Mexico, Cuba, Philippines, etc., and Aibum, 10¢ 
1000 FINELY MIXED 26c.; 1000 hinges 5c. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. 
€. A. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





By JOHN FISKE 
| American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History. 


In such chapters as ‘‘The Town Meeting,” ‘* The 
Federal Union,” and ‘* Manifest Destiny,” the author 
traces the growth of our national political institutions 
and points their significance. 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS “Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
arerooms, Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 
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W. E. Clow, Jr., of Yale, Winner of the Individual Championship, driving from the Third Tee in his Match with Abbott, of Yale, 
the Semifinalist 
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Dwight Partridge, of Yale, the Runner-up R. Abbott, of Yale, Semifinalist, who was Champion in 1905 


THE RECENT INTERCOLLEGIATE GOLF TOURNAMENT AT GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, IN 
WHICH YALE WON BOTH TEAM AND INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
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Ethics of Transportation 


A WESTERN railway man tells of a road 
in Arkansas’ built long ago, a road that 
had all the weaknesses to which neglected 
systems are exposed. The ballast was 
thin, the grades heavy, and the ties rotten. 


Nearly all passengers travelling by this 
road provided themselves with accident 
policies, although, as a matter of fact, 


there was not much danger, as the trains 
were not given to sprinting, and the 
regular accidents. used to occur without 
very serious results. TTrainmen had by 
long practice learned when to jump, and 
the passengers, by following their example, 
fared just as well. 

The fastest train went at the rate—when 
the wind was not unfavorab'e—of ten 
miles an hour, and so was called the Little 
Rock Express. 

One day the Little Rock Express jumped 
the track and went tearing into a corn- 
field. While the rest of the trainmen were 
sitting in the shade, waiting for the wreck- 
train, the conductor came up, saying to 
the engineer: 

“ Bill, IT am afraid you're in for it this 
time. I miss my guess if you don’t get 
fired for this.” 

“Ah, g’wan!” exclaimed Bill, “it wasn’t 
my fault; it was the fault of the rotten old 
road. Besides, we get derailed on an aver- 
age of three times a wéek. The superin- 
tendent wouldn’t know what to think. if 
we kept the track for ten days running.” 

“'That’s all right, Bill,” rejoined the con- 
ductor, “but you're off the wrong way. 
So long as you keep on the right of way, 
it doesn’t matter much; but we have no 
business in this man’s corn-field, and you 
know it.” 





Conditionally 


A CERTAIN minister tells of an Trishman 


to whose bedside he was once called. The 
man was very ill, and his recovery was 
doubted. 

“ave you forgiven all your enemies, 
Pat?” the minister asked. 

“Sure an’ oi have; all excipt Dan 


O'Hagan,” Pat replied. 
“But you must forgive all if you hope 
to reach paradise,” the minister continued. 
“Well, all right, thin,” said Pat, after 
reflecting for some time. “but if oi get 
well, oil break his head!” 





Those Westerners 


“EASTERN visitors to the West are 
generally prepared for any phenomenal 
showing in the line of agricultute, stock- 
raising, and the like,” says a Colorado 
man, “but once in a while they are taken 
by surprise. 

“A New Hampshire man, who was spend- 
ing his vacation on the ranch of a relative 
in Colorado, went out one morning to in- 
spect a large incubator in which the young 
chicks were hatching. In one corner of the 
incubator a neglected peach-seed, encouraged 
by the warmth of the atmosphere, had 
burst, and a tiny sprout several inches long 
was growing out of it. 

“*Suffering Cesar!’ exclaimed the New 
Hampshire man, as this caught his eye, 
“do you hatch out your peaches in this 
country? ” 





Did Not Count 


THERE is a small boy in Pittsburg who is 
intensely patriotic, and who is, as a rule, 
a very well-informed Sunday-school student. 
Not long ago there were some visitors, and 
Tommy’s teacher, wishing to show off her 
class to the best advantage, called upon 
him to answer a series of questions. All 
went well until the very usual one, “ who 
was the first man?” 

“George Washington — first in war, 
first in—* Tommy began enthusiastically, 
but the teacher hastily interrupted. 

“No, no, dear! You mean Adam, don’t 
you?” 

Rs: Oh, if you are talking about Dagoes, I 
s’pose he might be,” admitted Tommy. 
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GENTLEMEN 


. WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) 
“SEB The Name is 
stamped on every e 
loop — 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 
‘ Mailed on receipt of price. 
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READ 
“THE CALL OF THE BLOOD” 


By the author of ‘‘ The Garden of Allah”’ 
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Neither blended nor 
compounded. 
Just’ 
y/ absolutely pure. 
Y Made by the costly 


Ww. A. TAYLOR & CO, 
Sole Agents for U.S. A. 
New YorkK 


Lord Randolph 
Churchill 


By LORD ROSEBERY 


Author of ‘* Napoleon: The Last Phase” 








ORD ROSEBERY’S personal rem- 
iniscences of his contemporary 
and life-long friend are peculiarly 
interesting in that, in addition to 
the study of the famous English 





statesman, the distinguished ex- 
Premier and author gives an inner view of 
those large English political life 
which he knows so intimately. His brilliant- 
ly written . book abounds in fresh glimpses 
of Gladstone, Salisbury, and 


other commanding and in ex- 


phases of 


Beaconsfield, 
figures, 
ceedingly interesting comparisons between 
them and the great ministers who preceded 
them. In his personal sketch of Lord Church- 
ill, he writes as a close friend, and with greater 
freedom than the son was able to do in his 
recently published Lije, particularly in dealing 
with Churchill’s Parnell. The 
book shows-in every line the author’s mastery 
of the inner life cf “high politics.” It is a 
book by a prime-minister about great political 
leaders, and-is a peculiarly illuminating review 
of great phases of English life in our own time. 


relations to 


Frontispiece Portrait of Lord Churchill. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


| FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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SUITABLE FOR WRITIN 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAP 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLt- 
Pointep pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 


AND ALL STATIONERS, 








IN EVERY POSITION ; 
NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT. 
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HOLOER 


TON & GLASS 
_ LONDON 
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During the cold weather Mr. Van Driver practises his golf strokes. 





IT IS EASY WITH 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


to Clean and Polish 
SILVERWARE 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or i65c. in 
stamps fora full box. Electro-Silicon Soap has equal 
merits. 

THE EvecTRo Si11icon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 





; Read 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 


By the author of “‘ The Garden of Allah” 











Evans’ Ale 
is 
Appetizing 


Evans’ Ale 
is 
Healthful 















Evans’ Ale 
is 
Satisfying 


Evans’ Ale 
is 
Everywhere 








CAMP LIFE IN THE 


WOODS 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 


A comprehensive volume on building camps, 


canoes, 


traps of all kinds, all the professional tricks of trapping, 


bait recipes, and methods of caring for furs, 


Numerous 


illustrations embellish the text, and information is given 


about the habits of birds and animals. 


A treasure-book for sportsmen, young and old, and of 


convenient size for carrying on trips. 


Illustrated. 300 Pages. 





Price $1.00 
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RIPENED 
BY MATURITY, IN 
ABSOLUTE PURITY 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 
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OBTAINS ITS 
SUPERB BOUQUET 





coe at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md- 


Seas saee aaa gama A 


S anna M. E. WALLER 


A really delightful romance of the old town of Nan- 
tucket, a typical vacation story, satisfying, restful, 
original in both theme and treatment. By the au- ‘ 
thor of The Wood-carver of ’Lympus. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of 
“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc. 











For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
This series of papers 


| on American diplomacy has commanded 


wide attention, not only in this country, 


| but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 


and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 


| which has caused American diplomacy to 


be acknowledged as one of the great form- 


| ative forces in modern history. 


With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY | HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


@ IF IN HASTE, TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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